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JACOB EICHHOLTZ 


Introduction by Epcar P. RicHARDSON 
Director, Detroit Institute of Arts 


Jacob Eichholtz is a problem which we must look to people in 
Pennsylvania to solve. His career and his works are there; and 
his life is part of the story of the arts in that state. 

A study of the early American portrait painters has followed a 
fairly regular pattern. The artists like Stuart or Copley, who 
painted important historical portraits, challenged curiosity first. 
Then the other portrait painters around them in Boston, in New 
York and Philadelphia, have attracted the interest of scholars. 
Only after the artists of the great cities on tidewater had been 
studied was attention drawn to the other artists of the back coun- 
try, the artists of the Connecticut River Valley and the hill country 
of Connecticut, of Albany and Buffalo. The painters of the New 
England back country—Ralph Earl, Richard and William Jennys, 
Reuben Moulthrop, Winthrop Chandler—have begun to receive 
their due. Excellent exhibits have been held and an attempt has 
been made to clarify their careers and their production. A full- 
length study has now been devoted to Ezra Ames of Albany. In 
contrast to these, Jacob Eichholtz, who represents the art of the 
piedmont in the middle states, remains an unsolved question. What 
is the story of his life? What were his works? Where does he fit 
in the story of American painting? We have as yet no answers. 
Yet he is at least as important as any of these artists. 

Eichholtz is interesting for another reason also. In the early days 
of our society, before there was an organized artistic life, young 
Americans were drawn to the art of painting in two ways. Some, 
like Benjamin West or John Trumbull, were inspired by the dream 
of art as it drifted across the Atlantic Ocean in books or in that 
vague, mysterious medium of men’s memories, of whose workings 
we often know so little. Almost before he had seen a living artist, 
Benjamin West's head was filled with dreams of Athens or Flor- 
ence, of royal patrons and of the honors received by the great 
artists of the past. The second approach was a very different one. 
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2. CAPTURE OF ANpRE (painted at age 12)—Louise C. Estill 


3. LANDSCAPE wiTtH LaKE—Louise C. Estill 
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It was that of the craftsman, who, while practicing his manual 
skill, discovered within himself a delight in colors, a hunger for 
the painted image, which led him to abandon his skilled trade and 
take up the art of painting. This type of artist, too, has a very 
ancient and notable ancestry. When Charles Willson Peale changed 
from making saddles and repairing clocks, or Jacob Eichholtz from 
tinsmithing, to painting portraits, they were following the example 
of many of the great artists of Florence who, as Vassari tells us, 
began as goldsmiths or some other kind of skilled craftsmen. The 
craftsman-artist is an attractive type to me. Disciplined and sensi- 
tive, he is also usually modest and independent, making few claims 
upon society other than asking it to give him a chance to do his 
work. By his very modesty as a human being he often fails to 
challenge the curiosity of the historian; although his work may 
deserve study by reason of its artistic qualities. 

Eichholtz was a simple, direct painter and apparently a rather 
uncomplicated personality. But he was an artist of a simple and 
relatively uncomplicated society. His achievement as a painter and 
his place iw that society are not, for that reason, less worthy of 
attention, EPR 


By EarLteE NEwTon* 


MERICAN art began as a colonial appendage of the mother 
A country, like politics and other aspects of culture, projected 
across the seas to new and distant shores. The first painters—John 
Smibert, Joseph Blackburn, John Wollaston—came to the colonies 
to try their hands at casting colonial likenesses ; some stayed, others 
returned. A very few—though possibly more than we now know— 
were native-born, like Nathaniel Emmons, and never left. But the 
best-known native painters turned their eyes to the mother country. 
Benjamin West was the first to go; after him Charles Willson 
Peale, John Singleton Copley, Gilbert Stuart, Matthew Pratt, and 
John Trumbull went to study under the Pennsylvanian who had 
established himself in London so successfully as to become the 

*Mr. Newton is the Director, Bureau of Museums, Historic Sites and 
Properties, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. He has been 
Director, Institute on Historical and Archival Management; Director, Old 
Sturbridge Village; Director, Vermont Historical Society; and Editor of 


American Heritage, Vermont History, and Vermont Life. He is the author 
of Before Pearl Harbor and The Vermont Story .. . 1749-1949. 
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second President of the Royal Academy, succeeding the great Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. A few, including Trumbull, Peale, and Stuart 
came back. 

It was Gilbert Stuart who dominated American art from his 
return in 1792 to his death in 1828. Many an aspiring painter 
sought his advice and instruction. One of these was an obscure Lan- 
caster coppersmith named Eichholtz—Jacob Eichholtz. But Stuart 
was not the first accomplished painter that Eichholtz had met. 
In Philadelphia Thomas Sully, much influenced by the English 
manner (and especially that of the famous court painter, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence), had established a good reputation for finished 
portraiture. In 1809 it happened that this well-established artist 
received a Lancaster commission. He later reported on his ex- 
perience: 

“When Governor Snyder was elected, I was employed by Mr. 
Binns to go to Lancaster, and paint a portrait of the new Chief 
Magistrate of the state. Eichholtz was then employing all his leisure 
hours, stolen from the manufacturing of copper pans, in painting. 
He kindly offered me the use of his painting room, which I gladly 
accepted, and gave him during my stay in Lancaster, all the in- 
formation I could impart. When I saw his portraits a few years 
afterwards (in the interim he had visited and copied Stuart), i 
was much surprised and gratified. I have no doubt that Eichholtz 
would have made a first-rate painter had he begun early in life, 
with the usual advantages.” 

Sully’s gratification has a strongly patronizing note. Perhaps by 
1840 he would have commented differently, for Eichholtz’s style by 
then had come so close to Sully’s that his late works have often 
been attributed to the “master.” (Note the portraits of Richard 
Maris, Jr. [1832], and Julia Nicklin [1837].) 

Eichholtz’s own narrative, supplied to the painter-biographer 
William Dunlap for his encyclopedic compendium in 1834, exhibits 
an unabashed but appealing naiveté. Almost all the basic informa- 
tion we have on the painter comes from it. 

“T was born in the town of Lancaster, Pennsylvania in the year 
1776—an eventful year it was to Americans—and I often bless 
my stars that I was born sometime after the declaration of inde- 








Dunlap, William, 4A History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of 
Design in the United States. Boston, Goodspeed, 1918, 386. 
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pendence, not wishing to have been a British subject. This smacks 
of democracy you will say, but so it is; I cannot help it; 1 took in 
the fresh air of independence. But I digress— 

“My parents were both descendants of Germans and reared a 
large family of children, I must digress again, and state that my 
father, and three brothers, all carried arms in our struggle for 
independence. 

“My parents being in moderate circumstances could ill afford to 
give their children more than a plain English education. The first 
impulse I remember to have felt for drawing, was when a child, 
not more than seven years of age, generally confining myself in 
the garret, when I should have been at school, to delineating ob- 
jects that struck my fancy, on the wall with red chalk. My father, 
not knowing the full value of the arts, felt little inclined to foster 
my rude efforts. 

“Tis true, a common sign painter was at length called in to give 
me the first rudiments of drawing. This painter being a man of 
strong passions, in a fit of unrequited love, committed suicide by 
shooting himself. I shall never forget the pang I felt on first hear- 
ing of the destruction of my teacher. I considered myself forever 
cut off from my favorite pursuit. The instruction I received from 


‘him was little better than nothing, yet the seeds were sown. At the 


proper time I was put apprentice to a copper-smith (a wretched 
contrast with a picture maker) when still my predilection for 
drawing showed itself on the walls of the shop with a charcoal. 
“After the expiration of my apprenticeship I commenced the 
copper-smith business on my own account, with pretty good luck, 
still the more agreeable love of painting continually haunted me. 
Chance, about this time threw a painter into the town of my re:i- 
dence. This in a moment decided my fate as to the arts. Previous 
to the arrival of this painter, I had made some rude efforts with 
tolerable success, having nothing more than a bootjack for a 
palette, and anything in the shape of a brush, for at that time 
brushes were not to be had not even in Philadelphia. At length I was 
fortunate enough to get a few half worn brushes from Mr. Sully, 
being on the eve of his departure for England [1809]. This was a 
feast to me, and enabled me to go on until others were to be had. 
“About this time I had a family with three or four children, and 
yet had not the courage to relinquish the copper-smith and become 
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8. James P. Smitru—National Gallery of 








9. Rev. James Ross Retty—Mrs. Henry Gross 
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a painter, To support my family as a painter was out of the ques- 
tion. I divided my attention between both. Part of the day | 
wrought as copper-smith, the other as painter. 

“It was not unusual for me to be called out of the shop and see 
a fair lady who wanted her picture painted. 

“The encouragement I received finally induced me to relinquish 
the copper business entirely. About this time a Mr. Barton, whose 
memory I will ever gratefully cherish, strongly urged me to visit 
the celebrated Stuart of Boston. I went and was fortunate enough 
to meet with a handsome reception from that gentleman, through 
the cooperation of the late Alex J. Dallas and his son George who 
were at Boston at that time and he felt a lively interest in my 
success. 

“Previous to my visit to Boston I had painted a portrait of Mr. 
Nicolas Biddle, President of the United States Bank, and as it 
required in visiting Stuart that I should have a specimen of skill 
with me, in order to know whether I was an imposter or not, Mr. 
Biddle very politely offered me the picture I had painted for him, 
and which was well received by the great artist. 

“Here I had a fiery trial to undergo. My picture was placed 
along side the best of his hand, and that lesson I considered the 
best I ever had received: the comparison was, I thought, enough, 
and if I had vanity before I went, it left me all before my return. 
I must do Stuart justice to say that he gave me sound lectures and 
hope. I did not fail to profit by them. 

“My native place being too small for giving scope to a painter, 
I removed to Philadelphia, where by an incessant practice of ten 
years, and constant employment, I have been enabled again to re- 
move to my native place, with a decent competence, and a mind 
still urging on for further improvement, having but now, at this 
period of my life, just conceptions of the great difficulty of reach- 
ing the summit of the fine arts. I look forward with more ze! 
than ever. It is a fire that will never quench; and I hazard nothing 
in saying that I fully believe that the freedom and happiness of the 
citizens of this free country will, one day, produce painters as 
great, if not greater than any that have embellished the palaces of 
Europe.’ 

It was no accident that Eichholtz could establish himself rather 


* [bid., 384-386. 
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quickly. There was a “rage for portraits” at that time. Aaron Burr 
as early as 1805 wrote to his protégé, John Vanderlyn, urging 
him to return. But portraiture did not appeal to Vanderlyn, and 
when dwindling resources finally brought him home, he deliberately 
refused commissions as often as he could afford to. Most artists 
did not scorn this profitable work. Sully was making $3,000-$4,000 
a year—a princely. income then—and others were doing as well. 
Eichholtz, like his mentors Stuart and Sully, found the work re- 
warding, and his faces have a sincerity and rugged forthrightness 
reflective of the artist’s own rustic integrity. 

Actually, if we are to credit family tradition, his first-known 
work was not a portrait, but a childish attempt, at age twelve, to de- 
pict the “Capture of André.” The picture has been passed down 
through several generations of Eichholtzes and is still in existence. 
The same descendant owns a pleasant landscape of indeterminate 
origin; another, of Conestoga ‘Creek, was destroyed recently in a 
flood. His depiction of Delaware’s “Cape Henlopen” is now in the 
Philadelphia Museum. He also produced a “Crucifixion,” now in 
St. James Church, Lancaster. A group picture, “Washington and 
His Generals” is in the Karolik Collection, Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

Still in existence at the Pennsylvania Farm Museum at Landis 
Valley is his sign for the William Pitt Tavern. And in his own 
time he was widely congratulated for the “taste and liberality” 
with which he decorated the Lancaster Union Hose Company 
carriage. He could and would turn his hand to almost anything, 
especially in his early days. 

But most of his time was spent in “taking likenesses.” His style 
progressed from simple, provincial profiles to elaborate, full-length 
portraits in the romantic Victorian tradition. Some of the earliest 
are on small wood panels, like those of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Cochrane, of Barnard Wolff (1811), Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Elli- 
cott (1809) in the New-York Historical Society, and the Leman 
family in the National Gallery of Art. His directness is equally 
evident in his full-size portraits, such as that of Rev. James Ross 
Reily (1814) and of Martha Bye Longstreth (1819). He had not 
yet sufficiently absorbed the English influence through Sully when 


Flexner, James T., The Light of Distant Skies, New York, Harcourt- 
Brace, 1954, 200, 143-144. 
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he harshly recorded the visage of a “Mennonite Woman” (now in 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art). 

His early portraits of children, like the Maris brothers (c. 1815) 
or his own son Edward Eichholtz, painted from memory after 
death, have a great provincial charm. But they only need to be 
compared with the Philadelphia Museum's “Dorothea,” signed and 
dated 1841, the year before his death, with all the elegant romanti- 
cism of the Victorian period, to see the great change in his style 
over thirty years. 

Many of Eichholtz’s subjects were friends, neighbors, and rela- 
tives. He painted and repainted the many members of the Eich- 
holtz and Leman families. In addition to those in the hands of 
his descendants, there is a fine group of his own family at the 
Lancaster County Historical Society. He was not without famous 
subjects, however. It was a portrait of Nicholas Biddle he tucked 
under his arm when he went to see Stuart, and he later did an- 
other of the distinguished Philadelphia banker. His portraits of 
Thaddeus Stevens and James Buchanan are generally accepted as 
the best that were done of these statesmen. 

Indeed, Eichholtz’s name largely disappeared from the annals 
of American art after Dunlap’s work, and he was accepted only as 
the virtually unknown limner of these two famous men. The prin- 
cipal histories of American painting do not mention him; even so 
recent a volume as James T. Flexner’s The Light of Distant Skies, 
which devotes itself to the early nineteenth century, ignores him. 
Virgil Barker, in his recent American Painting, is faintly con- 
descending. Echoes of a new appreciation first appear in Edgar P. 
Richardson’s definitive Painting in America, which finds a “good 
sense of character in portraits of the old, an innocent sweetness 
in portraits of children, and a hard, clean, fresh, luminous style 
that neither fades nor grows dingy—qualities of an excellent 
craftsman and an unsophisticated, natural sensibility.’”* 

Even in his home state Eichholtz is not well known, nor are his 
works prominently exhibited. Fine examples of them are included 
in the collections of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Pennsylvania State Museum, but most of these are 
not often on display, The largest collection on permanent exhibit 


* Richardson, Edgar P., Painting in America, New York, Crowell, 1956, 124. 
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is in the Lancaster County Historical Society, where many of the 
especially interesting family portraits have come to rest. Only two 
major showings of his work have taken place—in Lancaster in 
1912° (as a part of a broader exhibit) and at the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance in 1943.° 

In April, 1959, there is scheduled at the York County Historical 
Society, under auspices of the Pennsylvania State Museum which 
assembled it, the first major, retrospective exhibition of his 
work. From this exhibit of more than fifty paintings, depicting the 
evoluticn of his style from provincial to romantic, fifteen illustra- 
tions have been selected to accompany this article. The author joins 
with many others in the hope that the exhibit will help to restore 
Jacob Eichholtz to a proper place in the hierarchy of Pennsyl- 
vania—and American—painters. 





*Loan Exhibition of Historical and Contemporary Portraits illustrating 
the evolution of portraiture in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, under the 
auspices of the Iris Club and the Historical Society of Lancaster County... 
Nov. 23-Dec. 13, 1912. (Lists 119 portraits on exhibit; reproduces two.) 
This was supplemented by publication of an address by W. W. Hensel, 
Jacob Eichholts: Painter. Some Loose Leaves from the Ledger of an Early 
Lancaster Artists [1912]. Lists known portraits; reproduces six.) 

® Jacob Eichholts 1776-1842. American Artist. October 6 to October 31, 1943. 
Philadelphia Art Alliance. (Biographical sketch, lists 36 paintings, repro- 
duces one.) 
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THE EFFECTS OF RADICAL GROUPS 
ON THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


By Hucu G. CLELAND* 


yews paper is, in a sense, a response to what was a most im- 
portant presidential address by Dr. Philip S. Klein at our 
meeting last year in Philadelphia. One of the striking points that 
Dr. Klein made at that time was that our journal, PENNSYLVANIA 
History, has devoted only one half of one per cent of its articles to 
Pennsylvania history since 1865. “Pennsylvania historians,” said 
Dr. Klein, “know almost nothing about their state since the end of 
the Civil War, and do not seem to be doing very much about it.” 

Dr. Klein noted that we have also been somewhat unbalanced 
in our treatment of ethnic groups in the Commonwealth, The 
Scotch-Irish, the German church people and the Plain Sects, 
whose history has been treated quite extensively, today make up 
only about ten per cent of our population. The history of ethnic 
or cultural groups who have arrived more recently is still largely 
unwritten. One could not help but be struck by Dr. Klein’s state- 
ment that there are now 200 Catholics in Pennsylvania for every 
Quaker and 200 people of Jewish faith for every Amishman. Dr. 
Klein believes that the study of the period since the Civil War 
and of the contributions of newer ethnic and religious groups is 
“the primary challenge of the next 25 years for the Pennsylvania 
Historical Association.” 

This paper is an attempt to contribute in a very small way to 
filling the void. Primarily it is an attempt to indicate some of the 
areas where research would seem to be indicated for graduate 
students or more mature investigators in the next few years. In 
dealing with the labor movement, we are dealing with one of the 
forces which has been of steadily increasing importance since the 
Civil War. At the same time we deal also with the newer ethnic 


*Dr. Cleland is an Instructor in the History Department at the University 
of Pittsburgh, and a former officer of a local union of the United Automobile 
Workers. This paper was read at the Annual Convention of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Association in Pittsburgh, October 11, 1958. 

‘See Pennsylvania History, XXV (Jan., 1958), 1-8. 
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groups who—like their earlier counterparts—usually began as 
laborers and, to a considerable extent, still make up the labor force 
of the Commonwealth. 

Certainly no cities in the United States have seen more labor 
history than Philadelphia, birthplace of the organized labor move- 
ment in the United States, and Pittsburgh, where the AFL was 
formed. Certainly no state has produced such an impressive list 
of labor leaders as Pennsylvania. William H. Sylvis, Uriah 
Stephens, Terence V. Powderly, Philip Murray, James Carey and 
David J. McDonald are among those who have risen to high 
places in the labor movement from Pennsylvania. 

The aspect of labor with which this paper deals is the effect of 
radicals on the Pennsylvania labor movement. It is as hard to de- 
fine a term like “radical” with any great precision as it is to define 
such related words as “liberal” or “conservative” or “progressive.” 
Perhaps we can best indicate what we mean by listing the radical 
groups who will be treated, namely: the Jacksonians, the Utopian 
reformers, the Socialists, the Industrial Workers of the World, 
and the Communists. 

The question might perhaps be asked: why has the labor move- 
ment been so influenced by radical ideologies—ideologies which, 
as often as not, arose quite outside the labor movement originally ? 
The answer is, I believe, that as compared to agriculturists or 
businessmen, the modern industrial working class has appeared 
quite recently—about a century and a quarter ago. It has hardly 
had time to work out, develop, and perfect much of a philosophy 
of its own which would compare with physiocracy or with laissez 
faire. Therefore, the labor movement has borrowed—sometimes 
from strange sources. 

The labor movement has felt a continuing need to somehow 
acquire a comprehensive view of society. Since its beginnings, the 
modern labor movement has been buffeted by panics, depressions, 
inflation and deflation, restrictive legislation, immigration, and 
accelerating technological change. The labor movement has sought 
—and still seeks—to somehow understand and impose some sort 
of intellectual order on these tumultuous experiences. This paper is 
a partial chronicle of these attempts. 

Most labor historians consider the foundation of the Mechanics’ 
Union of Trade Associations in Philadelphia in 1827 as the 
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emergence of the modern American labor movement. A year later 
appeared the Working Men’s Party of Philadelphia, the first 
labor party in the United States. These years, of course, coincide 
with the rise of Jacksonian democracy. 

The relation between Jacksonian democracy and the labor move- 
ment is, despite the volume of literature on this period, still un- 
settled. Arthur Meier Schlesinger, Jr., believes that the inter- 
action between the two movements was considerable. He believes 
that the key issue in winning laboring men to Jackson was the 
war on the bank, and that the link between the two groups on the 
bank question was the hard money theory.? The man who Schles- 
inger believes was the key link between the Jacksonians and the 
Philadelphia labor movement, as well as the financial theorist of 
the Jacksonian movement, was William M. Gouge, a Philadelphia 
editor and economist. So far as the author of this paper knows, 
there is not a single scholarly monograph on this once influential 
Pennsylvanian. In 1829 Gouge was one of a committee chosen by a 
“meeting of workingmen” in Philadelphia to draw up a report on 
the banking system. The report, an erudite one, was critical of 
banking corporations. Gouge went on to publish in 1833 A Short 
History of Paper Money and Banking in the United States which 
became, we are told, the most widely read economic treatise in 
America down to that time and was reprinted in Britain and Bel- 
gium. Gouge was later to publish a number of other works on 
banking. He becamea clerk in the Treasury Department under Jack- 
son in 1834 and remained in the department to suggest the Inde- 
pendent Treasury System to Van Buren and to advise him on 
economic matters during the panic of 1837. Gouge’s memos on 
these matters are in the Van Buren papers—perhaps all that re- 
mains of manuscript material by him, although other collections 
may also have letters.® 

A recent publication of our own Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission disputes the Schlesinger theory that labor 
joined Jackson because of the bank question. The work in question 
is William A. Sullivan’s The Industrial Worker in Pennsylvania, 


* Arthur Meier Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of Jackson (Boston, 1948), 143. 

* On Gouge see: Davis Rich Dewey, Financial History of the United States 
(New York, 1931), 235; Bray Hammond, Banks and Politics in America from 
the Revolution to the Civil War (Princeton, 1957), passim; Joseph Dorf- 
man, The Economic Mind in American Civilisation, 1606-1865 (New York, 
1946), II, passim; and Schlesinger, Jackson, 79, 117-118, 222. 
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1800-1840." Sullivan did the kind of thorough local research so 
often wrongly condemned ; he made a study of the voting statistics 
in Philadelphia during the Jackson period on a ward by ward basis. 
By an examination of tax records for the same period, he was 
able to learn with some accuracy the income brackets of the in- 
habitants of the various wards. He discovered that in the Jack- 
son period the Philadelphia workers generally supported Whigs, 
and that the ward which gave the greatest number of votes 
to the Working Men’s Party for local offices voted against Jack- 
son at the national level.» Other Working Men’s parties which 
sprang up briefly in such places as Pittsburgh and Harrisburg 
were even more anti-Jackson than the Philadelphia party. 

Further research shows that of one hundred candidates nomi- 
nated by the Philadelphia Working Men’s Party, only ten were 
workingmen while fifty-three were merchants or manufacturers. 
Working Men’s Parties outside of Philadelphia were even more 
remote from the actual labor movement.® 

Were the Working Men’s parties completely fraudulent, then? 
Not at all. The Working Men’s Party of Philadelphia, at least, 
was certainly started by the mechanics. The key to the puzzle of 
its later composition les, probably, in semantics. Who was a 
“working man” in the 1830's? (Let it be remembered that this was 
still a time when an employer often was a master workman em- 
ploying journeyman workmen or apprentices; that is, when the 
line between employer and employee was often quite hazy.) The 
Mechanic’s Free Press of Philadelphia, voice of the Philadelphia 
unions, addressed itself in 1829 to the question of who was and 
who was not a workman. It defined a workingman as “one en- 
gaged in productive labor.” Did this specifically include employers ? 
While not admitting this in so many words, the editor suggested 
that it did.* Here we have an important key to understanding the 
Working Men’s Party movement. 

Even though the Working Men’s parties were not all they ap- 
peared to be, did they really oppose the Bank of the United States, 
or all banks? Did members of the labor movement generally feel 


‘William A. Sullivan, The Industrial Worker in Pennsylvania, 1800-1840. 
Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 1955. 
* Tbid., 193-194; 199-200. 
® Tbid., 178, 190. 
7 Mechanic’s Free Press, Sept. 12, 1829, as quoted in Sullivan, op. cit., 186. 
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this way? Bray Hammond, whose Banks and Politics in America 
from the Revolution to the Civil War won the Pulitzer Prize for 
history last year, believes that often workingmen were influenced 
to oppose chartering of new banks by political agents of existing 
banks who wished to avoid competition. John R. Commons has 
advanced a different theory for labor opposition to the banks, In 
the 1820’s and ’30’s, reasons Commons, trade was expanding in 
geographical scope and therefore required credit. The merchant 
capitalist could usually get credit; the master mechanic or jour- 
neyman mechanic—who, from a banker’s point of view was not 
qualified or organized to do business on a large scale—could not 
get credit. Therefore the small handicraft producer was being 
squeezed out—and blamed the banks.° But this is only a plausible 
theory. No one—so far as the author of this paper knows—has 
looked at the records. 

Does all this destroy Schlesinger’s notion of William Gouge as 
a link between labor and the Jacksonians? It would be a brave man 
who says so. We will not know until someone has studied Gouge 
more thoroughly. Whoever does may answer some of the other 
questions still unanswered about this period. 

The second group of radicals whose influence, or attempted in- 
fluence, on the labor movement we might consider are the Utopians. 
The 1840’s and 1850’s saw an effusion of Utopian thought in 
America. In part this was introduced from Europe. The influence 
of émigré British Chartists and German Forty-eighters on the 
American labor movement is a suggestive, and as yet untapped, 
field. These ideas flourished especially in America where an open 
society, a tolerant government, and the availability of large tracts 
of cheap land encouraged social experiments. The panaceas of the 
Utopians were bewilderingly numerous. There were land reform 
schemes, money reform plans of all sorts, model communities, 
projected national workshops, co-operatives, labor-time banks, so- 
cial credit schemes, and what have you. 

One of the schemes which influenced many Americans, includ- 
ing many of the leading intellectuals of the day, was Association- 
ism, or Fourierism. The first Fourierist phalanx in the United 
States, as the co-operative communities were to be called, was 

’ Hammond, of. cit., 575-576. 


® John R. Commons, et al., History of Labour in the United States (New 
York, 1918), I, 218-219. 
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named the Sylvania Phalanx and was launched in western Penn- 
sylvania in 1842.'° If there is a study or monograph on this pioneer 
forerunner of Brook Farm, the author of this paper does not 


know of it. 

The most interesting and influential of the Utopian labor leaders 
in Pennsylvania was John Campbell of Philadelphia. Campbell was 
one of the many British Chartists who fled the old world for the 
new and thus constituted a living bridge between the British and 
American labor movements. While still in Britain Campbell rose 
to become the national secretary and treasurer of the National 
Charter Association and was also a pamphleteer for that move- 
ment. In 1843, along with Feargus O’Connor and other Chartist 
leaders, Campbell was tried and convicted of sedition. When the 
conviction was set aside on a technicality, Campbell left Britain 
for Philadelphia. 

In the new world, Campbell became a bookseller and publisher. 
He also immediately plunged into social reform schemes within 
the labor movement. In Philadelphia in the 1840's he helped to 
organize the Philadelphia Reform Society and the Social Im- 
provement Society; he became Philadelphia correspondent for 
and a frequent contributor to Horace Greeley’s New York 
Tribune; we are told that he spoke at most mass meetings of 
workers in this period. He found time to author a book dedicated 
to the French Revolution of 1848 and another, incongruously 
enough, attacking abolitionists as seditious, the charge for which he 
had recently been tried himself. 

In addition to his reform schemes, Campbell was active in the 
Democratic Party. Some of his letters are in the Buchanan papers 
and perhaps in other collections. These, together with his books 
published here and in Britain, his newspaper articles, and various 
British sources, suggest that a fuller appraisal of his life and 
ideas could be made." 

The actual leader of the trade unions in Philadelphia in the 
mid-1830’s, and a nationally known leader as well, was John 
Ferral (also sometimes appearing as Ferrel or Ferrell). Ferral, a 
weaver by trade, was chairman of the central body of trade unions 
in Philadelphia and a leader in attempts to establish a national trade 

1°'Tbid., 1,505: 


“For Campbell, see Dorfman, op. cit., II, 689-693; and Commons, op. cit., 
I, 516 
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union organization. Under his militant leadership, the city em- 
ployees of Philadelphia were the first in the nation to win the ten- 
hour day. Many trades in private employment also won this re- 
duction in hours. Besides his union leadership, Ferral was involved 
in the Associationist movement and also took part in Philadelphia 
city politics. The panic of 1837 virtually destroyed the union 
movement for a period, but in 1844 Ferral turned up in Pitts- 
burgh where he organized a branch of the National Reform As- 
sociation, an organization of trade unionists and reformers who 
were agitating for a Homestead Act.'* Ferral, apparently, has 
never been honored by a monograph. 

In every period there are men who swim against the current. 
Such a man in the Pennsylvania labor movement of the Civil War 
period was Jonathan G. Fincher, who rejected all Utopian schemes. 
Fincher was for years a close associate of William Sylvis, the 
Pennsylvanian who led the first national labor organization in the 
United States. Fincher was a machinist who rose to become na- 
tional secretary of the Blacksmith’s Union. He made his mark in 
the labor movement, however, as an editor, first of a machinists’ 
union paper and later, in the 1860's, as the editor of four succes- 
sive labor newspapers of his own. John R. Commons calls his 
Fincher’s Trades Review, published during the Civil War years, 
one of the best labor papers ever published in the United States. 
(By the way, perhaps the only Lincoln book not yet written is one 
on Lincoln and the labor movement, If other books on Lincoln 
are criteria, it would probably enjoy a large sale.) 

Fincher attended most of the national labor meetings in the 
1860’s and 1870's and steadfastly opposed third-partyism, money 
reform schemes, and the like. He preached instead working through 
the existing political parties, building unions which were eco- 
nomically strong, and fighting for the eight-hour day.'* This ap- 
proach clearly foreshadows the philosophy of the AFL. Would it 
be too much to say that Jonathan Fincher, hitherto largely neg- 
lected by historians, was the intellectual ancestor of the AFL? 

Let us turn our attention to that radical group which has had 
the most effect on the labor movement over the long haul, the 


“For Ferral, see Commons, of. cit., I, passim. 

For Fincher, see Edgar B. Cale, The Organisation of Labor in Phila- 
delphia, 1850-1870 (Philadelphia, 1940), 96-100; and Commons, op. cit., II, 
128 and passim. 
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Socialists. A few years ago, during the height of the McCarthy 
era, the story was told of the little boy who was asked what he 
wanted to be and replied that he wanted to grow up to be an ex- 
communist, a type of citizen both numerous and much in the spot- 
light at that time. In the labor movement it would seem that the 
thing to be is an ex-socialist. Samuel Gompers, founder of the 
modern American labor movement, was an ex-socialist, and Walter 
Reuther, heir apparent to the leadership of the present AFL-CIO, 
is also an ex-socialist, although some people are a little dubious 
about the “ex.” In the period between Gompers and Reuther liter- 
ally thousands of former, or actual, socialists have served in 
union office, and still do. 

Why has Marxian socialism had such an impact on labor? One 
answer is obvious—the socialists have always consciously oriented 
themselves towards the working class. Probably another explanation 
is that socialism gave laboring men confidence in themselves. From 
the Civil War onward, industrialists were buoyed up psychologi- 
cally by the doctrine of Social Darwinism which told them that their 
competitive and acquisitive behavior was really in tune with the 
laws of nature, and actually led to progress. Probably the same 
psychological search for reassurance led many laboring men to 
turn to Marxian socialism, which told them that their class was 
the most progressive force in society, that a strike was not anti- 
social behavior but honorable class struggle, and that their be- 
havior was in tune with the laws of nature and led to human 
progress, 

Needless to say, Pennsylvania labor has felt the impact of 
socialism. The last two congresses of the first socialist inter- 
national, the International Workingmen’s Association, were held 
not in London or Brussels or Basle, but in Philadelphia.’* It was 
the Socialist Party of the Second International, however, the 
party of Eugene Debs and Norman Thomas, which has had the 
most effect on Pennsylvania labor. When the Socialist Party was 
at its high point of membership in 1912, it was not New York or 
Wisconsin which had the most party members in a single state, 
but Pennsylvania.’® Pennsylvania probably still has the largest 


4 Howard S. Quint, The Forging of American Socialism: Origins of the 
Modern Movement (Columbia, S. C., 1953), 3 

“Tra Kipnis, The American Socialist Movement, 1897-1912 (New York, 
1952), 364. 
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Socialist Party membership of any state and is the home of the 
present titular leader of the party and its presidential candidate in 
1952 and 1956, Darlington Hoopes. The only part of the country 
where there is still a local socialist newspaper is Berks County, 
Pennsylvania, where the Reading Labor Advocate is published. 

To return to the past, I would like to say a word or two about a 
giant of the socialist and labor movement in Pennsylvania who has 
been so neglected by historians that his name cannot be found in 
the recently published Bibliography of Pennsylvania History. Yet 
he was the most important Pennsylvania labor leader of his day. 
His most formidable achievement was his election and re-election, 
time after time, to the presidency of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Labor. He served continuously from 1912 to 1928 as a known 
socialist, despite the fact that the national leadership of the AFL 
at the time was in ultra-conservative hands. Like his friend Gene 
Debs, this man vigorously opposed American participation in 
World War I. For that reason Samuel Gompers tried to block 
his re-election in 1918 and a Department of Justice agent sat in the 
convention with a warrant for his arrest if he were defeated for 
re-election. He was returned to office by a margin of 3 to 1. He 
finally retired undefeated at the age of 64 in 1928 to take office 
as a socialist councilman in his native city of Reading. He was 
twice a candidate for vice-president on the Socialist Party ticket, 
and three times elected to the Pennsylvania legislature. In the 
legislature he was the father of Pennsylvania’s workman’s com- 
pensation law and an early fighter for old age assistance, mothers’ 
assistance, and pensions for the blind. A number of Republican 
governors appointed him to important state commissions. The 
name of this Pennsylvania Dutch pipefitter who had only three 
months of formal schooling and went to work at the age of six 
was James Hudson Maurer. His autobiography and his extensive 
writings in magazines and newspapers are an invaluable source 
for the history of the Commonwealth in the twentieth century. It 
is time someone blew the dust off of them." 


2°On Maurer, see James H. Maurer, Jt Can Be Done: The Autobiog- 
raphy of James Hudson Maurer (New York, 1938); David A. Shannon, 
The Socialist Party of America: A History (New York, 1955), 118; Kipnis, 
op. cit., 238; Henry G. Hodges, “Four Years of Socialism in Reading, Pa.,” 
National Municipal Review, XX (May, 1931), 282; and Socialist Party of 
America, A Plan for America: Offictal 1932 Campaign Handbook of the 
Socialist Party (Chicago, 1932), 23-26. 
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Ordinarily historians think of the Industrial Workers of the 
World as a western movement, despite the fact that it led great 
textile strikes in the East at Lawrence, Massachusetts, in 1912, 
and at Paterson, New Jersey, in 1913. Actually, the I.W.W. had 
more locals in Pennsylvania than in any other state in the Union. 
The eastern office of the I.W.W. was at New Castle, Pennsylvania, 
and it was here that the eastern organ of the union, Solidarity, 
was published.** 

Probably the most important activity of the I.W.W. in Penn- 
sylvania was the Pressed Steel Car Company strike in McKee’s 
Rocks in 1909. The company fabricated railway and street railway 
cars on an assembly line basis using mostly semi-skilled, foreign- 
born labor. The strike was spectacular, even for that day—there 
were pitched battles with hastily sworn-in deputies, attempts to 
break strikers’ morale by evicting them from company houses, and 
a naval battle of sorts when the company tried to bring in strike- 
breakers by river steamer. During one encounter, strikers were 
tied behind horses and dragged through the streets. Before the 
strike was over thirteen men had been killed, and the strike had 
become an international incident when the Austrian government 
protested to the United States about the treatment of some Aus- 
trian nationals who were involved. The strike received a great deal 
of support from public opinion in Pittsburgh and was eventually 
won, the only instance before the coming of the CIO where un- 
skilled steelworkers won a victory."® 

The I.W.W. in Pittsburgh also succeeded in organizing the 
stockyards of Pittsburgh and the cigar-making industry, the latter 
employing mostly girls.’® In 1914 and again in 1916 the I.W.W. 
led unsuccessful strikes, each of more than a month’s duration, at 
Westinghouse Electric in East Pittsburgh. In 1916 the Westing- 
house strike was almost turned into a general strike on May Day; 
three men were killed when Coal and Iron Police fired on strikers 
trying to call out the workers in neighboring steel mills.*° For 


Fred Thompson, The I.W.W.: Its First Fifty Years (Chicago, 1955), 
41-42. The figures are for 1910. 

'S Commons, op. cit., IV, 263-265; William D. Haywood, Bill Haywood's 
Book (New York, 1929), 241; Paul U. Kellogg, “The McKee’s Rocks 
Strike,” The Survey, Aug. 7, 1909, 664-665. 

” Thompson, op. cit., 47, 69-70. 

” Hugh G. Cleland, “The CIO Electrical Workers: A Political History,” 
unpublished doctoral dissertation, Western Reserve University, 1956, 7-16. 
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longshoremen were organized in the I.W.W., which completely 
controlled the waterfront. This movement was of special interest 
because it was one of the earliest successful unions with a pre- 
dominantly Negro membership.*" 

Probably the most important activity of the I.W.W. in Penn- 
ner in which it anticipated the CIO. In many places where the 
I.W.W. had once been strong the CIO later organized very easily. 
Often there was an actual continuity of local leadership; this was 
true of the Westinghouse plant, for example. Both the I.W.W. 
and the CIO came into being because the AFL ignored the needs 
of the semi-skilled and unskilled workers. A contemporary jour- 
nalist in 1909 reporting the McKee’s Rocks strike summed up the 
situation which helped to swell the ranks of the I.W.W. and later 
of the CIO. Of the I.W.W. he wrote: “It is the protest of the 
half-assimilated, the half-Americanized, the half-skilled against 
the very industrial policies which have brought them here and 
which, by the deploying of fresh migrations tend to keep them 
down.”*? A search of bibliographies and indexes reveals not a 
single article on the I.W.W. in Pennsylvania. 

The influence of Communists on the labor movement could 
easily fill a paper by itself. It would be a little difficult to describe 
that influence at the state level because, the closer we get to the 
present, the more state lines tend to become blurred. Also, since 
the Communists have never been an electoral organization in any 
serious sense, they have never maintained more than a token state 
organization. It is probably more meaningful to talk of Com- 
munist influence in metropolitan areas within the state. 

The significant story about the relationship between the Com- 
munists and the unions—particularly the CIO—is, first, the way in 
which the Communists used the union movement to build the 
Communist Party and, second, the major role which the unions 
played later in destroying the Communist Party by driving it out 
of the union movement. It is well known that the Communists got 
in on the ground floor of the upsurge of the CIO in the ‘thirties. 
At one time they controlled probably forty-five per cent of the 
CIO. They dominated some of the constituent CIO unions com- 


“ John S. Gambs, The Decline of the 1.W.W. (New York, 1932), 135-136. 
= Kellogg, op. cit., 656. 
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pletely and were influential in most others. For a long period both 
the attorney and the director of publications of the national CIO 
were Communists. 


The Communists got into the CIO in the first place because 
they were invited in by John L. Lewis. Once they had a foothold, 
however, they built their party machine by time-honored methods, 
especially the dispensation of patronage. The party had at its com- 
mand in the various unions it controlled, at the national, district, 
or local levels, hundreds of jobs as organizers, editors, researchers, 
publicists, business agents, secretaries, and the like, as well as 
millions of dollars in union income. In the Communist-dominated 
unions, the way to get out of the shop and on to the staff was to 
join the Party. Furthermore, the various front organizations of 
the Party, as well as its press, were to a large extent financed by 
contributions from Communist-dominated unions to such organ- 
izations as the Civil Rights Congress, the National Negro Con- 
gress, the American Youth Congress, the American Committee for 
the Protection of the Foreign Born, the American Labor Party, 
the Progressive Party, and many others. There is really only one 
place where this Communist use of funds and patronage can be 
studied in its detailed day-to-day workings—that is at the local level. 


Pennsylvania historians have at their disposal voluminous rec- 
ords of this process in the printed hearings of a number of Con- 
gressional committees and governmental agencies. The Senate 
Labor Committee, the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, the 
House Labor Committee, the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee and the Subversive Activities Control Board are the chief 
sources. Here one finds thousands of pages of testimony about 
Communists in the labor unions of Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Erie, 
Bethlehem, Allentown, and many smaller industrial cities. Some 
of the testimony is worthless and all of it presents a real challenge 
in historical criticism, but nevertheless it is a rich vein. In addition 
to testimony before the various committees, the hearings often in- 
clude other valuable source material read into the record—the 
proceedings of union conventions, answers to questionnaires sent 
out by committee staff employees, and extensive records of every 
conceivable sort. 

In the end the labor movement purged itself of this essentially 
alien and hostile element. Today the influence of the Communist 
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Party in the labor movement is almost non-existent; indeed, the 
Party itself has almost disappeared. Latest estimates of its na- 
tional strength indicate that membership is probably below three 
thousand members in the entire country. The chief blow to the 
Party was its loss of funds, patronage, and influence when it was 
driven from the labor movement. While there was some pressure 
for the expulsion of the Communists by government, public opin- 
ion, and the press, the chief impetus for the struggle to oust the 
Party came from within the union movement itself. All in all, the 
struggle of the labor movement to regain control of its own destiny 
was a fascinating and important part of the history of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


It is time we gave more serious thought to collecting and pre- 
serving the records of the labor movement in Pennsylvania. Any- 
one who is looking for fresh source material for graduate students 
to work with will find it here in abundance. With the active and 
even enthusiastic co-operation of the university librarian, we hope to 
build a collection of source material on labor history here at Pitt. 
We have recently acquired the private library of one of the leading 
socialists in the state and have also recently microfilmed the very 
extensive private papers of Father Charles Owen Rice, Pittsburgh's 
noted “labor priest” and an active figure in the labor movement 
for many years. We have also been tape recording interviews with 
local labor figures, some of whom were once affiliated with the 
Communist Party or even the I.W.W. We will need such sources 
to write the history of labor in Pennsylvania, just as we will need 
increasingly to utilize tools from other disciplines 
social psychology, and economics, for example. 





anthropology, 


In summing up, I would speculate that radicals will have very 
little influence on the labor movement in the future, not because 
the labor movement has become conservative but because it is 
definitely developing an ideology of its own, and therefore no 
longer needs to borrow. Of course, many would consider the 
evolving indigenous ideology of labor to be itself radical, and 
perhaps they are right. But at any rate, it is something new, al- 
though there are, of course, elements of older ideologies. 

What are some of the elements of contemporary labor ideology ? 
For one thing, labor is in politics to stay, not out of choice but 
out of necessity. Labor must seek to win or at least neutralize a 
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majority of voters; otherwise hostile legislation will cripple the 
labor movement. The permanent entry of the unions into politics 
has vast implications which even the unions themselves do not 
yet comprehend. 

In a related area, the unions are firmly committed to integra- 
tion of the Negro—a sharp change from the traditional hostility 
which the white wage earner felt toward the Negro in the 19th and 
early 20th century. 

In economics the unions depend heavily upon Keynesian thought, 
but interpreted to their own needs. Not much of Marxian eco- 
nomics is accepted any more, but a good deal of Marxian sociology 
still is, if only tacitly. David J. McDonald, for example, seems to 
prefer to think of union leaders as trustees, with management, of 
industry, but he apparently believes that management rejects this 
and wages a relentless class struggle against the union. Of course, 
he would not use this term. 

Of this we may be sure: the implications of automation, the 
electronic brain, and atomic energy will keep industry and there- 
fore labor in a state of flux for years to come. This will give rise 
to many problems; the way they are solved will have momentous 
implications for Pennsylvanians. Which is to say that the study 
of the labor movement should increasingly concern us in the 
second half of the 20th century. 











ITALIANS IN THE LABOR MOVEMENT 
By Epwin FENTON* 


H ISTORIANS have asked three major questions concerning 
the relationship between immigrants and unions: what was 
the influence of the labor movement on immigrants?! What, in 
turn, was the impact of immigrants on unions, particularly on 
union structure, tactics, and ideology?? And what factors deter- 
mined whether or not immigrants joined, organized, and remained 
members of unions in various industries at different times?* The 
experiences of Italian immigrants in Pennsylvania and elsewhere 
throw light on each of these questions.* In this paper I shall dis- 
cuss the third of these, the subject which has raised the most 
intense controversy within the labor movement: the problem of 
organizing immigrants. I shall focus on the relative success enjoyed 
by three unions which enlisted Italians in Pennsylvania in the 
period of mass immigration before 1924. 

The issue can be put simply. Were social factors—the mores, 
ambitions, and patterns of settlement of Italian immigrants— 
primarily responsible for their ability or inability to organize? Or 
were economic factors giving particular unions greater bargaining 
power than others the major variables influencing success with 
Italian immigrants ? 

If we can place unions along a continuum extending from those 
with the greatest bargaining power to those with the least, we can 
predict solely on economic grounds whether or not a particular 


*Dr. Fenton is an Assistant Professor of History at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. This paper was read at the Annual Convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Association in Pittsburgh, October 11, 1958. 

1 See particularly Carroll D. Wright, “The Influence of Trade Unions on 
Immigrants,” Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, No. 56 (1905), 1-6. 

“Jack Barbash, “Ethnic Factors in the Development of the American 
Labor Movement,” in Industrial Relations Research Association, Inter- 
preting the Labor Movement (Champaign, 1952), 70-82. 

®See William Leiserson, Adjusting Immigrant and Industry (New York, 
1924); and Jeremiah W. Jencks and W. Jett Lauck, The Immigration 
Problem (New York, 1912). 

*See a discussion in Edwin Fenton, “Immigrants and Unions; A Case 
Study: Italians and American Labor, 1870-1920” (unpublished Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, Harvard University, 1957), 559-579. 
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union ought to have been able to organize successfully. If the 
Italians with whom these unions worked came from a common 
background in Italy and shared common aspirations and a common 
environment in this country,° and if the relative success of each of 
these unions in organizing Italians proves to be in rough propor- 
tion to its economic bargaining position, we can conclude that the 
major determinants of success or failure were not social factors, 
but the bargaining power of particular unions. I have chosen to 
study the barbers, the journeyman tailors, and the bricklayers and 
masons, These were the three major occupational groups, common 
laborers excepted, of Italians in large Pennsylvania cities in the 
1900 census, the last to carry such data.° 

Let us examine in summary form the mores of these Italian 
immigrants.” More than three-quarters of the four million Italians 
emigrating to the United States were peasants, mainly from 
South Italy and Sicily, who were driven abroad by the pressure 
of population on limited resources. As a group, South Italian 
peasants had three major characteristics: they were provincial, 
trusting no one from outside the bounds of their village or at most 
their section of the peninsula; they were fatalistic, the result 
partly of centuries of oppression; and they were self-reliant, pre- 
ferring to depend on their own strong backs and on their families 
rather than on group action. Southern Italian peasants knew neither 
industrialism nor unions. Their lives were centered around the 
tiny plots of land which they owned or rented or hoped to acquire 
in the future. In their families and their villages they found se- 
curity and fulfillment ; religion and the village mutual benefit society 
gave them solace. As union members in America often pointed 
out, Italian peasants were quite unprepared by their Italian back- 
ground to assume a role as trade unionists. 


Merchants, artisans, and dealers from the villages shared the 


® See ibid., 31-70, particularly 65-70, for an analysis of these matters in 
the United States generally. 

* Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of the Census, Occupations 
at the Twelfth Census (Washington, 1904), 370-379. Of course, all the 
garment workers here listed were not journeyman tailors. 

™Fenton, “Immigrants and Unions,” 1-30; Robert Foerster, Italian Emi- 
gration of Our Times (Cambridge, 1918), 51-105; R. Schermerhorn, These 
Our People (Boston, 1949), 232-246; Leonard Covello, “The Social Back- 
ground of the Italo-American School Child . . .” (unpublished Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, New York University, 1944); Phyllis H. Williams, South Italian 
Folkways in Europe and America (New Haven, 1938). 
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outlook of the peasantry and emigrated for similar economic 
reasons.* The small number of upper-class, educated people who 
joined the exodus soon divorced themselves from the emigrant 
host to make their own way in American society. But from the 
North, where anarchism, syndicalism, and socialism had taken 
hold, came numbers of artisans and intellectuals with years of ex- 
perience in mutual benefit societies, co-operatives, unions, and the 
wider European radical movement.’ Unlike the peasants these men 
believed in the class struggle and in changing conditions through 
group action. 

At first, experiences in America reinforced the provincialism, 
fatalism, and self-reliance of the peasantry. The members of the 
Philadelphia colony might well serve as an example.'’® By 1860 there 
were about fifty Italians in the city, largely Ligurians. The Italian 
population grew slowly until the late 1870’s when it numbered about 
three thousand, largely Genoese, but with a sprinkling of Sicilians 
and Neapolitans. After 1885 the colony mushroomed. In 1902 an 
official of the Italian government estimated the number of Italian 
stock in the Philadelphia area at about 100,000, of whom about 
90 per cent were from central and southern Italy and Sicily. Un- 
able to find work in agriculture, and often cut off by membership 
restrictions from American unions, these former peasants at first 
became strolling musicians, dealers in plaster statuettes, and com- 
mon laborers. They were sent from the city to construction proj- 
ects in gangs under bilingual foremen called padroni, who directed 
their labor, provided lodging and board, and exploited their charges 
in the process. Despite several efforts to reform the padrone sys- 
tem in Pennsylvania, the most notable in 1883-1884 by an Italian- 
American physician named D. A. Pignatelli, its abuses remained 
unchecked until about the time of the First World War. 


In the meantime, partly in reaction against rejection by wider 


* See Foerster, Italian Emigration, 102-105, 122-126; “Reports of the Immi- 
gratios. Commission,” Senate Document, 61 Cong., 2 sess., no. 633 (1911), 
IV, 224. 

, Remido Rigola, Storia del Movimento Operaio Italiano (Milano, 1946), 
9-22; Humbert L. Gualtieri, The Labor Movement in Italy (New York, 
1946) ; Wayland Hilton- Young, The Italian Left (Bristol, 1949), 1-75. 

a See particularly “L’Immigrazione e le Colonie Italiane nella Pennsyl- 
vania,” Bollettino dell Emigrasione, 1902, No. 4, 62-69; New York Times, 
August 2, 1891; John Koren, “The Padrone System and Padrone Banks,” 
Bulletin of the Department of Labor, No. 9 (1897), 123; L’Eco d'Italia, 
April 21, May 22, 1883; April 4, 20, 1884 
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American society, the Italian residents organized mutual benefit 
societies similar to their Italian antecedents. In 1886 there were 
eleven in the colony, three begun by men in particular trades 
(barbers, masons, and garment workers) and each of the other 
eight composed of people from the same Italian village; by 1902 
the number had increased to forty-one." The proliferation of these 
societies indicates the degree to which local loyalties were infused 
in Italian immigrants here. Moreover the colony was divided in 
additional ways. Anarchist and socialist circles were organized in 
the city and began to flourish in the 1890’s.1* The members of 
these groups made vitriolic attacks on the prominenti, the self- 
made men who dominated the Italian colony and controlled the 
mutual aid societies which were its chief social organisms. How, 
then, could radicals at the same time expect to win members of 
these societies to unions? On the whole, Italian immigrants in 
Philadelphia, hostile to much of America which had exploited or 
rejected them, divided internally by provincialism and philosophy, 
unfamiliar with labor unions, and intensely anxious to save money, 
seem to have been poor prospects for the union organizer. Yet 
many were enrolled soon after landing here. 

Unfortunately, occupational statistics by nationalities in cities 
and states are unavailable after 1900, when a special census re- 
port contained this information. These figures indicate that in 
1900 there were 1,727 Italian-born garment workers in Pennsyl- 
vania, 1,063 masons, and 996 barbers."* In some areas Italians 
were a substantial percentage of the workers in these three occu- 
pational groups. In Philadelphia alone they made up 4 per cent of 
the garment workers, 8 per cent of the masons, and 19 per cent 
of the barbers and hairdressers. In the two decades after 1900 the 
proportion of Italians in the three trades increased rapidly. 

The proportions of North to South Italians varied substantially 
from one occupation to another. Our only statistical information 
on this subject, however, is of occupations stated by immigrants 
at entry in the period after 1899. Since many men changed their 
occupation after arrival in the United States, and since men from 


" Il Progresso Italo-Americano, September 12, 1886; “L’Emigrazione e le 
Colonie Italiane nella Pennsylvania,” 62-63. 

"Tl Grido degli Oppressi, November 10, 1892; Proceedings of the Ninth 
Convention of the Soctalist Labor Party (New York [1896]), 16. 
" Occupations at the Twelfth Census, 370-379, 672-679. 
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North or South Italy often concentrated in different areas, these 
figures are clearly not indicative of exact proportions of the two 
groups in any particular city, but they may at least indicate ap- 
proximations. Of the Italian males declaring their occupations at 
entry between 1899 and 1920, 4 per cent of the barbers were 
North Italians, as were 10 per cent of the garment workers, and 30 
per cent of the masons.'* Some historians have argued that North 
Italians were easier to organize than their southern countrymen. 
They have pointed to the fact that Italian masons, 30 per cent 
northerners, joined unions readily, but that Italian barbers, with 
only 4 per cent from the North, proved virtually unoganizable. 

There is evidence, largely from outside Pennsylvania however— 
immigrants evidently did not settle with the needs of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Association in mind—that a large percentage 
of northerners in an industry did not assure success. Forty-five 
per cent of Italian immigrant stonecutters were from the North. 
Yet while the Granite Cutters’ International Association here or- 
ganized Italians with conspicuous success, both the International 
Association of Marble Workers and the Journeymen Stonecutters’ 
Association (Softstones) failed to enlist them during the first 
decades of the present century.*® The Granite Cutters’ had in its 
ranks a minority of highly skilled cutters and letterers indis- 
pensable particularly to the branch of the industry which made 
tombstones and monuments, But marble and Softstone Cutters’ 
Unions, whose members worked on building materials, saw the 
position of skilled men undermined by new machinery and sub- 
stitute materials, and their unions collapsed.’* Although almost half 
of the potential Italian members of all three unions were north- 
erners, only the granite cutters, who had substantial bargaining 
power, were able to organize successfully. A large proportion of 
North Italians, who generally had contact with the labor move- 
ment at home, in the labor force of an industry was not enough by 
itself to insure successful organization. 

I believe that Italian immigrants, whether they were from the 


See table worked out from the Annual Report of the United States Com- 
missioner-General of Immigration in Fenton, “Immigrants and Unions,” 586. 

* Fenton, “Immigrants and Unions,” 430-457. 

Between 1903 and 1905 Italian socialists working in softstones in ten 
Pennsylvania towns organized locals independent from the International, but 
these too were unsuccessful. J! Proletario, April 16, 23, 1905; L’Araldo 
Italiano, February 28, April 29, July 6, 1906. 
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North or the South, were organized before 1924 if they had con- 
siderable bargaining power, and remained unorganized if they did 
not. In this paper the term bargaining power means simply the 
capacity of a union or of a group of unorganized workers to 
secure one or more specific objectives, such as a raise in wages or 
an improvement in working conditions, from an employer or an 
employer’s group either by persuasion or by striking. It should 
be stated that although economists and economic historians have 
been investigating the nature of bargaining power for decades, no 
generally accepted theory has emerged. Most writers resort, instead, 
to a list of factors involved in exerting pressure for concessions 
from employers.’? The seven most significant variables in the three 
industries chosen for this study are as follows: 
1) The wage bill as a proportion of the final price of a product. 
The smaller the proportion of wage bill to final price, the 
easier for workers to wrest concessions from employers. 
2) The ability of employers to pass wage raises to the con- 
sumer. If prices could be raised without reducing the num- 
ber of units sold, employers were more likely to make con- 
cessions. (That is, if the demand for the product was in- 
elastic. ) 
3) The skill or strategic position of the workers in the pro- 
ductive process. If workers were highly skilled or occupied 
a position in a plant which enabled a few men to shut down 
operations, they were more likely to win concessions. 
+) The competitive structure of the industry. Where other firms 
were eager to fill the orders of customers of plants on strike, 
the owners of struck firms were more likely to concede. 
The seasonality of the industry. If an industry was seasonal 
and could be struck at the beginning of a rush period, con- 
cessions were more easily won. 
6) The financial resources of the employer. Small firms with 
limited finances gave in more readily than large ones with 
great reserves, particularly on non-monetary issues. 
The size and scope of the bargaining unit. Unions negoti- 
ating locally for a local market had a simpler problem, and 
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See Neal W. Chamberlain, Collective Bargaining (New York, 1951), 
213-238; Melvin W. Reder, Labor in a Growing Economy (New York, 
1957), 164-168; Alfred Kuhn, Labor: Institutions and Economics (New 
York, 1956), 167-200. 
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more power, than others which were forced to negotiate for 
more people over a larger geographic and market area. 

On their economic position alone, we would expect bricklayers 
and masons to organize the most successfully of the three trades 
here considered. Although we have no exact statistical measuring 
rods, the bricklayers and masons clearly had greater bargaining 
power than either barbers or tailors.‘* The wages of bricklayers 
and masons were a comparatively small part of the price of a 
building. A small increase in prices would not generally deter a 
customer from expanding his business or building a home. The 
skills of the bricklayer and mason were indispensable to con- 
tractors, particularly in large buildings where wood was not an 
adequate substitute. They could strike when a building was par- 
tially completed, a form of seasonality, bringing pressure from the 
customer on the contractor to concede. Moreover most contractors 
were small and in danger of going bankrupt as a consequence of a 
long strike. It is true that other firms could not complete a building 
tied up by a strike, but they could seek contracts on which a struck 
firm could not bid with its resources tied up indefinitely by brick- 
layers and masons. Finally, since most contractors work for a 
local market, a union was forced to control conditions in only a 
small area, without concern for the situation in cities far removed. 
Masons and bricklayers had, and still have, an enviable economic 
position giving them great leverage to use on an employer. 

Until about 1900, the Bricklayers’ and Masons’ International 
Union of America made no systematic effort to organize stone 
masons, and on several occasions the International refused to 
admit masons organized independently.’® But when unorganized 
masons began to lay bricks, and some formed a rival union, the 
Stonemasons’ International Union of America, centered in Pitts- 
burgh, the leaders of the International reversed their policy and 
began a concerted drive to recruit the masons, many of whom were 
Italians, to their ranks. The union drew up a series of codes for 
bricklayers’ and masons’ locals pledging each to refuse to work 
with non-union men of the other trade.?° The movement originated 

*%See William Haber, Industrial Relations in the Building Industry 
(Cambridge, 1930), 5, 30-42, 45-46, 49-62, 95-96, 285-291, 311-318, 325-327. 

See Fenton, “Immigrants and Unions,” 385-390. 

*® Thirty-ninth Annual Report of the President and Secretary of the Brick- 


layers’ and Masons’ International Union of America (Indianapolis, 1904), 
1-4, 12-16, 42-48, 55-58. 
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in New York, where several locals of Italian-speaking masons 
were organized within a few years. 

In Philadelphia, Italians had organized a mutual benefit society, 
similar to parent organizations in Italy, in 1886; and in 1887, this 
organization was permitted to affiliate with the International as an 
Italian-speaking local.** In 1902, Italian Local 3 was merged with 
one German- and two English-speaking masons’ locals when brick- 
layers insisted upon consolidation as a condition for supporting 
the masons’ demands.*? They complained that language locals had 
resulted in exclusive control of the work on a building by men of 
one nationality, with consequent mutual suspicions resulting partly 
from differences in pay and working conditions from one job to 
another. They also charged that officers of the Italian local ad- 
mitted men who could not meet union standards—evidently even 
unqualified Italians were anxious to join. Within four years after 
consolidation took place, the co-operation of mason and bricklayer 
had won for the union complete control of the entire building in- 
dustry in Philadelphia except for some residential construction.** 
Moreover, the union won both higher wage scales and improved 
working conditions without a strike by negotiating with an em- 
ployers’ group which evidently recognized the futility of fighting 
workers wielding such great economic power. For this study the 
significant point is clear: Italians who could meet union standards 
joined the International in Philadelphia readily enough, once they 
were accepted. 

A similar development took place in Pittsburgh, where Italian 
organizer Domenico Madonna of Italian Masons’ Local No. 84 
organized a campaign in 1903 to enroll Italians for a reduced 
initiation fee of $3.00.** About seventy-five Italian masons joined 
immediately. Within a year the International was forced to send 
a representative to Pittsburgh to examine charges that the Italians 
admitted unqualified men, worked improper hours, sometimes ac- 
cepted piece work, and failed to follow orderly procedure in their 
meetings.”> Such behavior was not at all unusual with immigrants 
of many nationalities when they were independently organized for 


"71 Progresso Italo-Americano, September 12, 1886; January 13, June 24, 
1887; The Bricklayer and Mason, November, 1901, 14. 

= Bricklayer and Mason, August, 1902, 6. 

8 Tbid., August 7, 1906, 101. 
“ Tbid., July, 1903, 4. 
* Thirty-ninth Annual Report .. . , 256-257. 
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the first time by an American union. But, once again, it is clear 
that Italians willingly joined the Bricklayers’ and Masons’ Union 
once they were assured of being accepted. Why should they not? 
They would win better pay, shorter hours, and freedom from 
exploitation by petty contractors. Even in the face of an abun- 
dant supply of labor with many partly skilled men invading the 
market, the Bricklayers’ and Masons’ Union successfully organized 
Italians in Pennsylvania cities after 1900 because its great bar- 
gaining power enabled it to win concessions from contractors and 
attract and hold Italians to the organization. 

The garment workers were less fortunate.*° Their wages were 
a much higher proportion of the final price of a product, and in a 
highly competitive industry with firms scattered all over the coun- 
try, it was extremely difficult for an individual employer to pass 
on increased costs by raising prices. Some trades, such as cutting, 
were highly skilled, but most of the workers in the industry could 
be trained quickly for their jobs. The industry was seasonal, an 
advantage to a potential union, and the resources of many em- 
ployers were extremely small, again a point in a union’s favor. 
The garment workers had intermediate bargaining power; their 
success depended to a much greater degree than in the case of 
masons and bricklayers on their ability to strike and win conces- 
sions from all the employers in a market area simultaneously, and 
this, in turn, was a function of their ability to present a united 
front to the employers. 

Within the garment industry, the Journeymen Tailors’ Inter- 
national Union of America, the organization of custom tailors, 
faced a more difficult organizing situation than the three unions 
whose members worked on ready-made clothing.** In the custom 
branch of the industry, expert tailors measured customers for 
garments in small shops scattered far and wide over miles of city 
streets. In some cases these same tailors made the garments them- 
selves, and, of course, could not be organized by a union because 


* See discussions in Louis Devine, The Women’s Garment Workers (New 
York, 1924), 1-23; Jesse E. Pope, The Clothing Industry in New York 
(Columbia, Missouri, 1905), passim; Gertrud Berta Greig, Seasonal Fluctu- 
ations in Employment in the Women’s Clothing Industry in New York 
(New York, 1949), 142-150; Charles J. Stowell, The Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union of America: A Study in Trade Union Policy (Urbana, Illinois, 1918), 
passim. 
= The Tailor, June, 1913, 14-15; May, 1914, 20-21. 
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they were self-employed; in others, they hired journeymen to 
assemble garments either in the tailors’ shops or in their own 
homes ; a third method of work, increasingly important after 1900, 
was to send the measurements to a factory where teams of workers 
made the garments in much the same way that men worked in the 
ready-made clothing industry. Journeymen working at home or in 
shops were frequently piece workers competing with each other 
by laboring long hours at low rates, and they were exceedingly 
difficult for a union to police. Factory workers in the custom trade 
became involved in jurisdictional disputes between the Journeymen 
Tailors and either the United Garment Workers or the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, the two unions in the men’s ready-made 
clothing trade, and employers played one union against the other. 
Finally, if the union struck in one city, tailors sent their work to 
another until the strike was broken. 

Like Italian bricklayers and masons, the Italian tailors of Phila- 
delphia organized a mutual benefit society in 1884, long before 
any significant union movement developed among them.** This 
organization, the Italian Tailors’ Society, provided mutual aid for 
its members and supplied a variety of social and psychological 
functions for immigrants unaccustomed to an urban industrial 
world. Each year its members held a ball or a picnic to which the 
leaders of Philiadelphia’s Italian colony were invited.*® In 1891, 
when the Journeymen Tailors’ International Union of America 
began to recruit custom tailors in the city, the members of the 
Italian Tailors’ Society joined the union, one hundred strong, as 
an Italian local. But the International had no material written in 
Italian for the new brothers, and with the failure of the general 
organizing drive in the city, the Italians severed connections with 
the International and resumed their status as an independent or- 
ganization.*° This series of events stands in contrast to the history 
of the Italian masons who first joined a mutual aid society, then 
joined the International from which they secured benefits, and 
finally remained members of that organization until their Italian- 
speaking local was amalgamated with others sixteen years later. 
May we not conclude that Italians resorted to mutual benefit 


%T’Eco d'Italia, February 12, April 10, 17, 1884. 

” Tbid., March 26, August 27, 1885; April '30, 1886; April 7, 1887. 

© The Tailor, December, 1890, 6; February, 1891, 3s March, 1891, 4; Aci, 
1891, 6; May, 1891, 1; June, 1891, 
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societies primarily when unions failed to win concessions for them? 
Between 1900 and the outbreak of the First World War, the 
Journeymen Tailors’ International Union of America repeatedly 


-assigned Italian organizers to Philadelphia. In 1901 the first of 


these reported that Germans, Jews, Italians, Irish, Swedes, Poles, 
Hungarians, and a few “Americans” whom he interviewed in their 
tenement workrooms seemed receptive to unions, but no local was 
formed.*! In 1903 the International, describing a new attempt to 
establish an Italian local, noted that Italians had been organized on 
several occasions in the past, but had dropped from the union when 
no improvements were forthcoming in wages or working con- 
ditions.** Although 180 Italians were reported as members of the 
local in 1903, this large nucleus had almost entirely disappeared 
by 1905, when organizer Louis T. Romagnoli began to work again 
with the Italian Tailors’ Society to found an Italian branch of the 
local.** He too evidently failed. After two reports of progress 
being made among the Italians in March and April, 1906, news of 
the organization disappeared from the pages of The Tailor for 
the rest of the year.** An attempt to win concessions by a general 
strike in 1907 was similarly unsuccessful when it proved impossible 
to persuade everyone to leave the shops.** A nine months’ drive to 
enlist Italians and Jews in 1911 also collapsed because, once again, 
no material benefits were forthcoming.** Instances like this could 
be multiplied, but the point is perhaps already clear: some Italians, 
as well as men of other nationalities, could be persuaded to join 
the JTIUA during an organizing drive; but when the union was 
unable to wrest concessions from employers, even after a ten weeks’ 
strike, the men withdrew in defeat, retreating to their mutual 
benefit society. 

Aldo Cursi, the national secretary of the Journeymen Tailors 
in 1914, summarized the organizing problems in Philadelphia in 
a long article in The Tailor.** He pointed out that home work and 
piece work were entrenched practices in the city, and that indi- 
vidual piece workers, anxious to earn more money, worked long 


*t Ibid., May, 1901, 4. 

*Tbid., October, 1903, 13. 

8 Ibid., October, 1905, 21. 

“ Tbid., March, 1906, 12; April, 1906, 18. 

* Tbid., May, 1907, 3; June, 1907, 10. 

%® Thid., February, 1911, 11; December, 1911, 25. 
* Tbid., May, 1914, 20-21. 
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hours in their homes where no union could supervise them. More- 
over they were scattered over miles of city streets, forcing an 
organizer to spend most of his day shuttling between widely sepa- 
rated establishments. Working with a crew of young helpers 
learning the trade, the experienced tailor, by exploiting his hired 
hands, could sometimes make more money than if he worked in 
a shop by himself. Finally, Italian tailors in the city had been dis- 
couraged by years of organizational failure. Essentially, Cursi was 
describing an exceedingly difficult organizing situation where the 
key tailors were making a satisfactory living as independent con- 
tractors and where unions with limited resources had little chance 
to organize the employees of tailor-contractors who were them- 
selves working for merchant-employers. The historian is struck 
not so much by the fact that Italians did not organize successfully, 
as by their constant struggle against overwhelming odds. 

Barbers faced an even more complicated problem.** Their wages, 
which absorbed most of the price of a haircut, could not be passed 
on to customers without raising prices. More barbers could easily 
be trained, and with each ship from Europe adding to the num- 
bers of barbers in cities like Philadelphia, the labor market was 
endemically flooded, so that barbering skill was not at a premium. 
The barber business was extremely competitive, with hundreds 
of small shops scattered over metropolitan areas, and unless the 
great majority raised prices at once, competition from unorganized 
men soon forced master barbers to cut their prices, and hence 
their wages, anew. Obviously, barbering was not a seasonal indus- 
try; hair grows altogether too fast in both summer and winter. 
True, the employers had small resources, but since most master 
barbers worked in the shops and, of course, did not strike against 
themselves, their income was not completely cut off by a strike. 
In order to organize journeyman barbers successfully, a union had 
either to persuade the master barbers who employed journeymen, 
and those who did not, to raise prices, or to force them to do so. 
If persuasion failed, the unions’ only weapons against shops em- 
ploying no journeymen were threats, violence, or government regu- 
lation of prices. 

Like the masons and the tailors, Italian barbers in Philadelphia 


See W. Scott Hall, The Journeyman Barbers’ International Union of 
America (Baltimore, 1936), 1-16, 39-40 and passim; Fenton, “Immigrants 
and Unions,” 259-260. 
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formed a mutual benefit society, the Stella d’Italia, in 1886.°° In 
that same year, when the Knights of Labor reached the apex of its 
power in the East, an Italian socialist named Nicholai Conforti, 
a mason by trade, helped to organize an Italian barbers’ union in 
New York City.*° On a trip to Philadelphia to inform Terence 
Powderly of this development, Conforti called a meeting of Italian 
barbers, perhaps beginning with the members of the Stella d’Jtalia, 
and asked them to join with American socialists in a Knights of 
Labor local.*t In June Conforti persuaded a group of Italian bar- 
bers to enroll in the Knights as an Italian-language section.** Evi- 
dently this organization was short-lived; at least the Italian- 
language press made no further mention of it. Like its sister or- 
ganization in New York, it probably disappeared with the demise 
of the Knights in the late 1880’s. There is no evidence that this 
local, or any other local of barbers in the Knights, won per- 
manent concessions from master barbers or enlisted more than a 
small minority of the journeymen in the trade. Its existence merely 
indicates that a small number of Italian barbers, probably radicals 
before they landed in the States, would join, probably as a mat- 
ter of principle, an organization of their trade. 

Between 1886 and 1906, three significant movements took place 
among Philadelphia barbers. The first was the growth of mutual 
aid societies among the Italians composed of journeymen, boss 
barbers, and sometimes men who were not barbers at all. Like its 
fellow societies in New York and Boston, the Stella d’/talia, the 
Philadelphia organization, provided its members with unemploy- 
ment and death insurance and with an opportunity to talk about 
common problems and to meet in a congenial atmosphere.** The 
second movement, a successful attempt to persuade the state 
legislature to pass a Sunday closing law, became necessary when 
the union was unable by other means to enforce its working con- 
ditions, but the law was almost immediately a dead letter.** The 
third was an attempt to form locals of the Journeymen Barbers’ 
International Union of America. In 1900 there were 4,114 barbers 


® I] Progresso Italo-Americano, September 12, 1886. 

“T7’Eco d'Italia, May 12, 1885; New York Times, June 10, 1886. 

“11 Progresso Italo Americano, June 6, 1886. 

“ Tbid., June 9, 10, 11, 1886. 

“Fenton, “Immigrants and Unions,” 266. 

“ Proceedings of the Tenth Convention of the Journeyman Barbers’ In- 
ternational Union of America (Indianapolis, 1901), 93. 
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in Philadelphia of whom 805, or about 19 per cent, were Italians. 
But in September, 1905, the English-speaking Local 104 of the 
JBIUA had enrolled only thirty-three members, the Italian local 
had thirty-five, and a Negro local had thirteen.*® In this weak con- 
dition, the Philadelphia leaders pressed for the enforcement of 
the Sunday closing law and assessed their members four dollars 
each to support an officer to work with the police. Despite the 
expenditure of $578.25 by the union, unorganized barbers con- 
tinued to violate the law, and the three locals appealed to the 
JBIUA for five hundred dollars to finish the fight.** The Inter- 
national instead paid for an organizer (ten dollars a week for four 
weeks) to enroll additional members in the three locals, an attempt 
which failed completely. Some shops were even offering shaves for 
five cents.*? It proved impossible in Philadelphia, as in New York 
or Boston, where there was also a large number of Italian bar- 
bers, or in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, or Columbus, where there were 
almost no Italians, to persuade a substantial number of barbers to 
join the JBIUA and strike for better conditions.** 

The three movements among Philadelphia barbers in this period 
indicate that Italian journeyman barbers acted as if their interests 
were similar to those of their employers. They frequently joined 
with boss barbers in mutual aid societies. Men from both groups 
supported Sunday closing laws, and other individuals, both bosses 
and journeymen, opposed this legislation on different grounds. 
Finally, journeymen failed to rally to the JBIUA to win con- 
cessions from their employers by strikes. This identity of interest 
grew partly from the nature of the business, where a large per- 
centage of shops was manned by a single proprietor or by part- 
ners employing no journeymen, and partly from the close tie be- 
tween boss and journeymen from the same Italian village. Clearly, 
the failure of the Italians to organize locals in Philadelphia must 
be attributed in a large degree to the nature of the business itself ; 
otherwise how can one account for the fact that barbers’ locals 
could not organize successfully in any large metropolitan area, 
whether or not Italians were present? The Journeyman Barber, 
spokesman of the JBIUA, consistently indicted Italians in the port 


* Tbid., 30-31. 

 Thid., 93, 129. 

“ T’Araldo Italiano, February 18, 1902. 

* Occupations at the Twelfth Census, 494-499, 526-535, 634-641, 678-679. 
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cities, it is true, but were they not in reality just a convenient 
scapegoat ? 

Nor was the JBIUA successful in large cities at any time before 
1924, In 1913 the I.W.W. invaded the industry and led violent 
strikes of journeyman barbers, almost exclusively Italians, in New 
York and Boston.*® Perhaps the failure of these affrays con- 
vinced Philadelphia barbers of their futility. At least no compa- 
rable outbreaks took place either there or in Pittsburgh. Late in 
1915 the JBIUA mounted an organizing drive anew in Philadel- 
phia, with three general organizers working full time.®® The union 
estimated that 65 per cent of the city’s barbers were Italian, and 
they re-established an Italian-language local. By June, 1916, Italian 
Local 751 reported a membership of two hundred and was en- 
joying the support of the powerful and long established Stella 
d’Italia.** The union and the Italian Master Barbers’ Association 
began a campaign to enforce the long-ignored Sunday closing 
law, and enjoyed a temporary success. But by September some of 
the barbers, admitted under a reduced initiation fee, dropped their 
affiliation, and after the JBIUA withdrew its staff of organizers in 
October, the drive collapsed and the language locals were forced 
once more to amalgamate in order to reduce expenses.®* In the 
meantime the Stella d’/talia continued to grow in size and prestige. 
Although several other attempts were made to organize the Italians 
in the succeeding few years, none met with success, even during the 
war years when the supply of barbers was somewhat reduced. 


Was the predominance of Italian immigrants in the labor force 
of the barber business in Philadelphia the cause of the union’s 
failure? I think not. Barbers’ unions in all the major metropolitan 
areas failed during this period, whether or not Italians were 
present. But in small towns in Pennsylvania and elsewhere, the 
union was generally successful, again regardless of the presence 


Fenton, “Immigrants and Unions,” 271-281. It is significant, I think, 
that despite the larger proportion of North Italians who were socialists or 
syndicalists among the bricklayers and masons, the I.W.W. was completely 
unable to win men in those two trades to its standard. They were, of course, 
accepted by a union which consistently won concessions for them. A success- 
ful union made conservatives of socialists; failure by a union prompted con- 
servatives to become stone-throwing radicals. 

%® Journeyman Barber, November, 1915, 429-430; December, 1915, 495; 
January, 1916, 554. 

* Thid., June, 1916, 154-155, 204. 
%2 Tbid., November, 1916, 410. 
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of Italians. In small towns it was comparatively easy to persuade 
a few master barbers to set higher prices in order to raise the 
wages of their organized journeymen, but in cities with miles of 
streets, thousands of shops, and proprietors of a dozen nation- 
alities the sheer dimensions of distance and numbers made similar 
co-operation impossible, and without it journeymen’s groups were 
bound to fail. The nature of the organizing problem and not the 
presence of Italians was responsible for failure. 

With time we could examine the experiences of the Italians as 
union members in several other industries in the Commonwealth. 
The story of the coal miners, where the Italians were led by social- 
ists and syndicalists, is particularly interesting. But even here, 
where they proved to be excellent strikers, the Italians did not 
long remain organized between major strikes, primarily because 
their union lacked bargaining power, in the highly competitive 
national coal market. I have already mentioned, in passing, the 
case of the stonecutters. We can conclude that where workers had 
bargaining power stemming from the economic make-up of the 
industry in which they worked, and from the role which particular 
groups of workers played within the industry, they could organize 
Italians successfully. Where they had no such strong economic 
position, they failed. Italians, like many other late-comers to our 
shores, entered industries where workers had little bargaining 
power. There they became devils to unionized workers who soon be- 
lieved that immigrants could not be organized. Nevertheless, 
given sufficient bargaining power, Italian immigrants organized 
rapidly and well. It is time for labor historians to recognize this 
conclusion. 
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PROBLEMS IN WRITING A 
COLLEGE HISTORY 


By Witt1AM A. Russ, JR.* 


A* LONG as colleges and universities continue to hold cen- 
tennial celebrations, histories of these institutions will prob- 
ably be published. From the historian’s standpoint such books 
are likely to be seriously defective, because college historiography 
is a breed of its own. The Story of Susquehanna University’ will 
serve as a point d’appui in a discussion of this problem, not only 
because it is the most recent college history in the state, but also 
because so many of the problems inherent in such an endeavor 
were encountered in preparing it. The analysis may be of interest 
to those concerned with the history of higher education in this 
country as well as to those who may contemplate the publishing 
of histories of their own institutions. 

Most college histories, including the one of Susquehanna, ap- 
pear as part of official celebrations of centennials or the like. 
Inasmuch as they are produced to help the particular college se- 
cure favorable publicity during the celebration, they are partly 
public relations efforts and should fit into the general char- 
acter of the affair. They must tell the story filiopietistically—every- 
body who is mentioned must be praised; no one ever did anything 
wrong in connection with the college; all persons of importance 
have to be noted, whether a member of the board, a large giver, 
or a faculty member of long standing. Above all, the incumbent 
president must be eulogized. 

Official college histories are probably necessary in view of the 
need to please alumni and patrons, and surely they do no harm. 
They may actually do some good by strengthening alumni loyalty 


*Dr. Russ has been Professor of History at Susquehanna University since 
1933. He was President of the Pennsylvania Historical Association from 
1951 to 1954, and is at present a member of the Council. 

*The Story of Susquehanna University, by William S. Clark and Arthur 
Herman Wilson, under the general editorship of Russell Wieder Gilbert, 
William Adam Russ, Jr., and Arthur Herman Wilson (Susquehanna Uni- 
versity Press, Selinsgrove, Pa., 1958). 
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to the institution and by persuading prospective friends to come 
to the support of the college. Most such books, however, are 
neither for the public nor for the historian. Unless the latter’s 
reactions are asked for in a review, he has no business criticizing 
what was not published for him, any more than he has in writing 
a review of a college catalogue, which also was not published for 
him. Histories that are produced for the benefit of alumni and 
friends—and most college histories are written for that audience— 
cannot be expected to serve as outstanding examples of research. 
If books of sentimentality and eulogy are indicated, who has a 
right to object? After all, the colleges pay for them. 

In the Susquehanna volume, the first section tries in a modest 
way to approximate what might be called objective analysis, and 
for that reason may fulfill to a degree the demands of the profes- 
sional historian; the second section is not formal history at all 
and does not claim to be. So as not to be misunderstood, we have 
underplayed the title by calling the work The Story rather than 
The History of Susquehanna University. 

Normally it is a waste of space for such books to be evaluated 
from the standpoint of historical methodology, for in most cases 
they are not histories at all. Hence they should not be submitted 
for review in historical journals. On the other hand, if they are 
sent for review, the colleges should expect to see them treated in 
the usual manner. We at Susquehanna have sent copies to a few 
historical journals, in spite of the possibility that reviewers might 
tear the book apart, thinking that if it were not submitted, people 
might conclude that we were ashamed of it or afraid to have it 
subjected to the canons of research. If the editors decide that re- 
viewing the volume would be a waste of space, we shall be con- 
tent ; if the reviewers’ judgments are unfavorable, we are prepared 
to accept the worst the critics can charge. 

Only very seldom is it possible for a reviewer honestly to say, 
“The whole work is characterized by a scholarly aloofness and 
impartiality on controverted points ; it is a factual and disinterested 
chronicle,” as Charles H. Metzger, S.J., wrote of Ellis’s study of 
the Catholic University of America.? Paul Gates, in his review of 





* Charles H. Metzger, S.J., reviewing John Tracy Ellis’s The Formative 
Years of the Catholic University of America, in Pennsylvania History, XIV 
(Jan., 1947), 63-64. Arthur J. Riley reviewed the same book in The Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review, XXXIII (Dec., 1946), 486-487. 
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Dunaway’s book on Pennsylvania State College (now University), 
spelled out the challenge to the professional scholar: 


The professional scholar who undertakes to write the 
history of an American university has no easy task to 
fulfill. To sacrifice his own professional standards and 
produce an undiscriminating and uncritical account that 
might satisfy the whole gamut of local interests, includ- 
ing alumni, trustees, faculty, business interests, neigh- 
boring peoples, and descendants of influential persons 
connected with the university, would be intellectually 
dishonest and personally unsatisfying." 


The practicing historian will seldom tackle a college history un- 
less the subject is a well-established institution, like Harvard, 
which is old enough and philosophical enough to permit itself to 
be freely analyzed. The professional likes to deal with the past 
wie es eigentlich gewesen ist, but under most circumstances 
that kind of approach is impossible—at least in college histories. 
An example of what is likely to be said about a professor who 
composes a history of his own institution is the following quota- 
tion from Lynn W. Turner’s review of Spielman’s work on 
Carthage College: 


Professor Spielman, who has served in the history 
department of Carthage College since 1916, has written 
an official history approached largely from the viewpoint 
of the trustee or administrator and concerned primarily 
with the monotonous problem of saving the institution 
from bankruptcy. Outside the limited circle of Carthage 
alumni the book need be read only by specialists in the 
field of Illinois educational history.* 


It is at this point that the analysis begins to apply to the Sus- 
quehanna story. One of the main themes of our history, as in the 
case of Carthage, is the “monotonous problem of saving the insti- 
tution from bankruptcy.’ To those interested, there can be no more 
engrossing tale than that of the process whereby a college has been 


> Paul W. Gates, reviewing Wayland Fuller Dunaway’s History of Penn- 
sylvania State College, in Pennsylvania History, XIV (July, 1947), 245-246. 
*Lynn W. Turner, reviewing William Carl Spielman’s The Diamond 
Jubilee History of Carthage College, 1870-1945, in The Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, XXXIII (March, 1947), 642-644. 
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preserved from economic collapse through the efforts of self- 
sacrificing friends. While being at first blush unnecessarily hard- 
hearted, Turner was correct in saying that such a book is of little 
or no value to outsiders. 

The financial plight of all colleges during their early years is a 
monotonous story to all except to those who care, and yet the 
theme is almost universal. Listen to these words: 


. . the institution’s early years were filled with trials, 
reverses, crises, and dark periods of bare survival. While 
its zealous founders would never countenance a vision of 
utter disaster or extinction, long hard years filled with un- 
remitting labors, fortified by little else than faith in 
divine guidance, had to be endured before the institu- 
tion’s continued existence could have seemed reasonably 
assured to any impartial observer.*® 


This description, which fits perfectly the early years of both 
Susquehanna and Carthage—and many other colleges as well— 
refers to Oberlin. The reviewer’s words—‘fortified by little else 
than faith in divine guidance’—remind one of Arthur Her- 
man Wilson’s reaction of a similar character to the difficulties at 
Susquehanna : 


... there was no earthly reason why Susquehanna should 
have survived. But there is an explanation that goes be- 
yond the earthly reason. The early fathers who brought 
Susquehanna through the perilous first century were 
great spirits who accepted a divine call and remained 
faithful to their trust, counting not the cost to them- 
selves.® 


*Leyton E. Carter, reviewing Robert Samuel Fletcher’s A History of 
Oberlin College from Its Foundation through the Civil War, in The 
American Historical Review, XLIX (April, 1944), 501-502. 

°*Arthur Herman Wilson, “The Early Influence of the College Church 
upon the Church College,” in The Snyder County Historical Society Bulletin, 
III (1957), 9. It is interesting that Clark, the other author of the-Susque- 
hanna volume, arrived independently at similar conclusions. Said he, “. . . 
it is my considered belief, in spite of all documents and letters I have read, 
that it was a ‘miracle of God,’ that the college continued to exist in those 
early years. . . . Rational human beings, relying on their own capacities and 
understanding would have discontinued the enterprise in a number of places. 
The problems faced by the school seemed insurmountable. I am sure that 
the only thing that saved our college in the early years was the absolute 
reliance of the men on God and the firm belief that He would take care 
of everything that they could not take care of. This is the only explanation 
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Such a story is one of inner greatness and splendor to those who 
are interested, whether they are connected with Susquehanna, 
with Carthage, with Oberlin, with Harvard, or with Dartmouth. 
It was of the last-named institution that Webster made his im- 
mortal dictum, “She is only a small college, Sir, but there are 
those who love her.” 

Though the professional historian does not like to write college 
history because of the limitations and inhibitions mentioned above, 
he usually has an opportunity to criticize what others have tried 
to do. For, despite the fact that the average college history should 
not be sent for review to historical journals, many are submitted 
nevertheless. The professionals are likely to take a dim view of 
them, as a study of typical reviews will prove. Anyone who has 
read dozens of reviews—as I have—of college histories published 
during the past quarter century will be impressed by several 
themes that appear and reappear. 

Reviewers protest against the presence of too much detail in 
college histories—unfortunately the very thing the alumni desire. 
William A. Hunter in a friendly evaluation of the Coleman history 
of Washington and Jefferson College said, “The closely printed 
texts of official acts and charters and the formal lists of trustees 
and faculty members have some reference value, no doubt, but 
their appeal is surely to a much smaller and rather different group 
of readers,” than was true of the large number who would enjoy 
the informal and colloquially written book itself.’ This charge is 
made against even the best of writers. Thus I. L. Kandel, in 
assessing Gray’s book on the University of Minnesota, a distin- 
guished educational history, was constrained to say, “There are 
pages, it must be admitted, when the reader is reminded of an 
earlier chronicle with its long list of ‘begats.’ . . .”* He contrasted 
the “vast amount of detail” in Gray’s book with the compressed 
character of H. B. Charlton’s Portrait of a University, which 


for some of their actions—and, of course, this sort of thing does not 
ordinarily exist in such form that it can be documented with a footnote” 
(William S. Clark to William A. Russ, Jr., April 4, 1958, published in The 
Snyder County Historical Society Bulletin, III [1958], 17-20). 

™William A. Hunter, reviewing Helen Turnbull Waite Coleman’s Ban- 
ners in the Wilderness: Early Years of Washington and Jefferson College, 
in Pennsylvania History, XXIV (Jan., 1957), 82-83: 

®T. L. Kandel, reviewing James Gray’s The University of Minnesota, 1851- 
1951, in The American Historical Review, LVII (Jan., 1952), 471-473. 
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covered the University of Manchester’s history from 1851 to 
1951 in 185 pages, and “conveys an idea of the university more 
clearly without encumbering the portrait with the vast amount of 
detail in the Minnesota volume.” The difference is easily ex- 
plained, however. Gray wrote sentimentality for the alumni, and 
Charlton painted a “portrait” for the public at large. Each audi- 
ence needed its own type of approach. 

The use of detail is sometimes defended by writers. Arthur 
Herman Wilson, co-author of the Susquehanna book, says, “I 
sought to include as many names as possible: directors, administra- 
tion, alumni, friends, faculty, and students, with special emphasis 
upon those people who had distinguished themselves during a 
lifetime of service. .. . I was relying upon the theory, of course, 
that names—as numerous as possible 





not only make news but 
also make history.’’® Exactly the opposite point of view is taken 
by Fletcher in his otherwise favorable reaction to Hubbart’s 
volume on Ohio Wesleyan when he said, “It is replete with names, 
some interesting ones . . . but many which will be unknown to 
any but the most enthusiastic alumni.”!° The conflict of attitudes 
is easily explained: Wilson is writing a personalized “Story” 
which is to be read by alumni and friends, and so is Hubbart. 
Fletcher is thinking of full-dress scholarly research which would 
be of value to professional historians. 

Many critics are bothered not only by the presence of too much 
reference material, but also by the fact that many college histories 
do not go below the data in alumni records, official lists, and 
trustees’ minutes. More interpretation is demanded. Frederick 
Rudolph, commenting upon Sellers’s book on the University of 
Alabama, admitted it would “surely be an important and useful 
reference work at the university for such matters as enrollment, 
presidential administrations, faculty appointments, salary scales, 
building programs, and football scores”; but he insisted that “the 
cultural historian . . . will be troubled by the absence of any 


* Arthur Herman Wilson to William A. Russ, Jr., March 1, 1958, pub- 
lished in The Snyder County Historical Society Bulletin, IIT (1958), 15-17. 
” Robert Samuel Fletcher, reviewing Henry Clyde Hubbart’s Ohio 
Wesleyan’s First Hundred Years, in Curtis Wiswell Garrison, editor, The 
United States, 1865-1900: A Survey of Current Literature . . . (Fremont, 
Ohio, 1944), II (1942-43), 141. 
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serious or penetrating investigation of the relationship of the uni- 
versity to the goals of the society which created it.” 

A related objection that reviewers make to the average college 
history is that it is usually organized on the basis of presidential 
administrations.’ Kandel says truly, “It is characteristic of Amer- 
ican higher education that its story should be told in terms of 
administration. . . . Seven of the ten books which make up the 
volume under review [Gray’s Minnesota] are named for one of 
the presidents. It is not until one comes to the ninth book that 
those who really make a university or any educational institution— 
the teachers—are paid the tribute that they merit.” Kandel has a 
point about teachers being the real makers of a college or uni- 
versity, except that this sentiment is not in accord with the facts 
of American college development. Unlike old world universities, 
which were originally faculty-organized and are still frequently 
faculty-controlled, American institutions of higher learning from 
the start have been run by non-teaching directors and administra- 
tors. It has always been true in the American scene that the presi- 
dent and bureaucracy were considered more important than the 
instructional staff. Kandel is correct in saying that teachers should 
be looked upon as “those who really make a university,” but 
actually faculty members have ever been regarded as hired em- 
ployees, and nothing much else. 

The same misunderstanding about the realities of American 
educational experience is shown by Thomas LeDuc in his criticism 
of Hollis’s work on the University of South Carolina. Said he, 
“This book is essentially a history of the administration of the 
college. Budgets, appointments, and construction programs are 
carefully related.” On the other hand, “The intellectual life of 
the college is not so competently treated. . . . The rich poten- 
tialities of the subject are never fully exploited.’’** LeDuc became 

“Frederick Rudolph, reviewing James M. Sellers’s History of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, in The American Historical Review, LIX (July, 1954), 
aris to a point this charge may be made against the first section of the 
Susquehanna volume. Wilson, however, agrees with the reviewers when he 
says, “It is easy for a college history to become merely the analysis of 
successive college administrations, with particular emphasis upon the presi- 
dents. I wanted to avoid this pitfall of a one-sided picture by including the 
activities of many people who had made real contributions to the college” 
(Wilson to Russ, March 1, 1958, op. cit.). 


*% Thomas LeDuc, reviewing Daniel Walker Hollis’s University of South 
Carolina, in The American Historical Review, LVII (July, 1952), 1064-1065. 
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a rather bitter critic of college histories. While discussing Hop- 
kins’s Kentucky, he lashed out at those which were so often 
“prepared by amateurish alumni, uneducated publicity agents, and 
uncritical emeriti.”'* He insisted that “the history of a college is 
properly intellectual history, and that the historian should at- 
tempt to reconstruct the ideas and values held on a particular 
campus. Mr. Hopkins has essayed, however, the biography of an 
institution. It is only fair to say that the shallowness of his sub- 
ject gave him little occasion for intellectual analysis.” Ideally 
LeDuc is probably correct, but speaking practically, if administra- 
tion is normally the main theme of American college history, can 
intellectuality be expected? Do the alumni want intellectual his- 
tories? They are the chief market. 

Sometimes the author of a college history finds it absolutely 
necessary, as a matter of personal protection, to write a dry, 
factual account, quoting official documents and going no further 
otherwise he will find himself in controversies with all the varying 
publics which the average college history is supposed to satisfy. 
Walton Bean in his reaction to Pollard’s book on the Ohio State 
University brings that point out in the following words, “This is 
a detailed chronological narrative history of the land-grant state 


university of Ohio. . . . The work is based mainly on the annual 
reports of the presidents, the minutes of the Board of Trustees, 
and the newspapers of Columbus. . . . In general, Professor 


Pollard has sought to let the facts speak for themselves.”’?® This is 
one way of doing it, if an author must do it safely. Later in the 
review Bean perhaps unconsciously gives away the reason for 
Pollard’s letting the facts speak for themselves: the long-standing 
political interference by the state government in the administration 
of the university. Just as writers at church-related colleges usually 
say nothing that would offend the church and its leaders, and 
just as authors at independent colleges which have received large 
subsidies from private individuals must be careful what they write 
of businessmen, so historians at a state university must remember 
that the politician can not only give but can also take away. 

‘ Thomas LeDuc, reviewing James F. Hopkins’s The University of Ken- 
lite : Origins and Early Years, in The American Historical Review, LVII 
(Oct., 1951), 260. 

* Walton Bean, reviewing James E. Pollard’s History of the Ohio State 


University: The Story of its First Seventy-five Years, 1873-1948, in The 
American Historical Review, LVIII (July, 1953), 1017-1018. 
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Unless the official documents are used with great care and con- 
siderable finesse, a book based on such raw material may become 
impossible to read. Phelps Soule, in his evaluation of the Starrett 
history of the University of Pittsburgh, suggested that a writer 
might even be better off without primary sources. After pointing 
out that the author had been handicapped by lack of documents— 
owing to several fires—he added, “Perhaps, from the reader’s 
viewpoint, this has its advantages, for minutes of trustees, and 
faculty meetings are dull reading, and the official records might 
have exerted a stultifying influence on a style which is agreeably 
light and direct. . . .”’2¢ 

There are, as a general rule, two kinds of minutiae in college 
histories, both of which come under criticism from reviewers. 
First is the uninspired relating of chronological events based on 
undigested records; second is the personal, reminiscing banality 
which alumni like to write and read. Of the two, the latter type of 
“froth” is probably the more common. Guy Stanton Ford, man- 
aging editor of The American Historical Review, made a sly 
thrust at such publications in his remarks about Cornelius’s book 
on Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. Said he, “This volume 
deserves mention among the many of its kind now appearing as one 
of the better and more detailed college histories. For all but alumnae 
and patrons of Randolph-Macon Woman's College it is too de- 
tailed. For them, however, the trivia of each passing year and its 
functions will undoubtedly revive some pleasant memories.”"? In 
his previously mentioned review of Starrett’s Pittsburgh, Phelps 
Soule sighed with relief because there was “a happy minimum of 
eulogy and sentimentality. There are no references to ‘alma 
mater’ or ‘dear old Pitt!’ ” 

The sentimental, “good old days” brand of college history is 
sometimes the product of a retired president. Written in all like- 
lihood from the administrative side only, such a book will be 
incomplete, even though the former executive may be generous 
and impartial. In addition, no matter what other aptitudes he may 


” Phelps Soule, reviewing Agnes Lynch Starrett’s Through One Hundred 
and Fifty Years: The University of Pittsburgh, in Pennsylvania History, 
IV (Oct., 1937), 268-269. 

Guy Stanton Ford, reviewing Roberta D. Cornelius’s The History of 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College: From the Founding in 1891 through 
the Year of 1949-1950, in The American Historical Review, LVII (Oct., 
1951), 259. 
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have—and a college president has to have many—he is not often 
a historian. Thus when James Henry Morgan, who for fifty-nine 
years had been connected with Dickinson College as student, pro- 
fessor, and president, undertook to publish a history of the insti- 
tution, he admitted forthwith he was not a trained historian. B. M. 
Hermann, commenting upon the Morgan volume, said it was 
“steeped in the lore, traditions, and spirit of the institution.’’* 

Another aspect of the same problem is that of a presidential 
history’s being reviewed by another president. Herbert L. Spencer, 
then president of Bucknell University, reviewed President Charles 
C. Ellis’s Juniata College: The History of Seventy Years (1876- 
1946)*® and found it excellent. No doubt the book was an able 
one, but is it to be expected that one Pennsylvania college presi- 
dent will impartially evaluate the product of another Pennsylvania 
college president? If he did, such a critic would indeed be anguis 
in herba. 

The “Here’s to dear old Yale” variety of reminiscing is usually 
written by a graduate of the institution. Such a work is often hard 
for outsiders to read, and reviewers are likely to have a field day 
with it. Once in a while there is an exception, as in Wallace’s 
book on Wofford College. Again using his high office in the 
American Historical Association as a justification for speaking 
authoritatively, Guy Stanton Ford remarked that Wofford luckily 
had an alumnus “to write its history, as such a history should be 
and rarely is written by an alumnus. Professor Wallace has 
made his volume not only a model of its kind but a contribution 
to the history of the region.”’*° This is high praise, the sort seldom 
won by alumni authors. Ford added that Wallace had done some- 
thing which alumni historians do not usually dare to do, “The 
author’s candid appraisal of faculty members, some his teachers 
and others his former colleagues, is one of the unique features of 
the book.” 

Many of the older members of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association will recall the story Wayland Fuller Dunaway liked 
to tell about the time he was attending a dinner meeting and 

7B. M. Hermann, reviewing James Henry Morgan’s Dickinson College, 
1783-1933, in Pennsylvania History, I (April, 1934), 122-123. 

In Pennsylvania History, XV (July, 1948), 236-237. 

*° Guy Stanton Ford, reviewing David Duncan Wallace’s History of Wof- 


ford College, 1864-1949, in The American Historical Review, LVII (Jan., 
1952), 551-552. 
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learned that former Governor John S. Fisher was present. Upon 
being invited to meet Fisher, Dunaway frantically tried to re- 
member what he had said about the Governor’s term in his 
History of Pennsylvania. Luckily he had followed the wise policy 
of saying nothing unfavorable about living persons even though 
they may have deserved criticism. He had simply quoted from 
official documents and let it go at that. Of course, anyone ac- 
quainted with Dunaway knew that he could take a stand; his 
scoring of Governor Ritner’s administration proved he would have 
his say if he thought the topic required it. But Ritner had been 
dead a long time before Dunaway began his book. By the same 
token, if a person is writing a college history, he is well advised 
to wait until living actors are dead before he tells the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. In fact, even after they 
are dead, he will hardly be able to reveal all. Additionally, by 
delaying, the author acquires perspective which he cannot have 
as a living observer of the scene. 

At times this judicious reticence is overdone. Thus one of the 
contributors to the history of University College in Toronto said 
the time had not yet come in 1953 to give the inside facts about 
the student strike of 1895.2 When a writer, on the other hand, is 
afraid to offer the facts about a really important event in the 
history of a college, that is a situation which has nothing to do 
with ordinary caution, good taste, or avoidance of trivia. It deals 
with truth as truth. This difficulty has probably bedeviled every 
serious author of a college history. How much ought to be ad- 
mitted about one of the institution’s worthies, now dead, of whom 
certain unpleasant facts are known? How is it possible honestly 
to describe outside interference in the life of the university with- 
out stirring up a hornet’s nest? These are vital questions because 
they affect the truth. Here we have one reason why most profes- 
sional historians will not attempt a college history, and why so 
many of them are written by alumni, presidents, or publicity agents. 

Phelps Soule pointed out a case of undue caution in Starrett’s 
Pittsburgh. He felt that the “alleged suppression of academic 
freedom in 1929” had been handled “perhaps too delicately.” He 
intimated that, while a straightforward statement of facts would 

"Walton Bean, reviewing University College: A Portrait, 1853-1953 


“I 
(Claude T. Bissell, editor), in The American Historical Review, LIX 
(April, 1954), 688. 
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have cleared the air, maybe the author had reasons for saying 
little. “Possibly she was wise to recite only the bare outline— 
without naming names—and to give only the administration’s 
point of view.” What Soule may have meant was that, inasmuch 
as the University of Pittsburgh Press was publishing the book, 
the University would hardly be willing to pay for producing a 
volume in which its own side of the academic freedom contro- 
versy was contested. 

With the preceding analysis as a backdrop, it is time to discuss 
in more detail the methods by which some of the problems in- 
volved in writing college history were dealt with in the preparation 
of the Susquehanna volume. One of the earliest questions had to 
do with authorship. Who should be selected to write the book: 
a teacher of long service, a professional historian, an alumnus, 
or an outsider? The task was turned over to Mr. William S. Clark, 
a history major who had graduated in 1948 and who, as a war 
veteran, was older and more mature than the average “Joe Col- 
lege.” Clark was told to employ the apparatus of scholarly re- 
search as it had been taught him in his history seminar. All college 
records, such as trustees’ minutes, archives, and publications, were 
made available. For his efforts he would receive a modest sub- 
vention. 

The fact that Clark’s work was based on thorough “historical 
research,” as he states in the “Acknowledgements,” is witnessed 
by the master’s degree which he won at the University of Penn- 
sylvania for a thesis composed of portions of the Susquehanna 
manuscript. Furthermore, advisers at the University urged him to 
proceed further with the investigation and gain a doctorate, using 
the same subject. Despite the fact that Clark covered a period 
wherein most of the people were long since dead, he met with 
minor obstructions, finding it necessary to soft-pedal a few matters 
in the interest of good taste, family sentimentality, and institu- 
tional zeal. He describes some of these problems as follows: 


. . . There were people who seemed afraid of what I 
might uncover in my research. They were fearful that I 
would discover something in their family background 
that would hurt their present reputation. One party, who 
had some very valuable letters in her possession, threat- 
ened to burn them since I had brought them to her at- 
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tention and had asked to read them. Another party was 
very much surprised at what I had been able to discover 
about him through research and was not sure that he 
liked the idea. . . . Another individual, who had very 
valuable documents in his possession, would not let me 
see them because he said he intended to use them in an 
article he was writing. This, of course, turned out to be 
an excuse, since no such article appeared from his pen. 
Still other living persons wanted to make sure that they 
received every bit of credit due them for the many con- 
tributions they had made to the growth of the college, 
and, as a result, often distorted the story. In several 
instances there were definite conflicts between verifiable 
primary sources, and what certain people remembered 
as happening. I discovered, generally, that people have 
very poor memories and cannot recall past events with too 
much accuracy. In almost every personal interview I had 
I found that someone had “a bone to pick.””* 


When Clark reached the phase of the story which would in- 
clude the incumbent president’s term of office, he stopped writing 
because by that time he had acquired other commitments. Some- 
one else had to be secured to do the G. Morris Smith administra- 
tion from 1928 to the centennial year, 1958. The lot fell upon 
Arthur Herman Wilson, who had obtained his Ph.D. at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and had served as professor of English 
at Susquehanna since 1931. Of necessity his approach would be 
different from Clark’s for, as he points out, “Diaries, memoirs, 
letters, and other private papers are not yet available for the 
years I have covered.”** He continues, “The perspective which 
Mr. Clark had to take toward his material was that of the student 
of the past trying faithfully and objectively to bring alive those 
persons, places, and problems that he never knew. His docu- 
mentation shows how diligently he has worked. Mr. Clark is a 
serious student of history and has looked upon the first seventy 
years of Susquehanna as a story rich and significant. . . .” 

Wilson wrote as a participant; his tone is reminiscing, anec- 
dotal, subjective, uncritical, and topical. “My perspective . . . [he 
explains] has never been that of the student of the past but rather 


= Clark to Russ, April 4, 1958, op. cit. 

*% This and the following quotations are from Wilson’s Foreword, pp. 197- 
198 and from Wilson to Russ, March 1, 1958, op. cit. Wilson was presented 
with a small honorarium, which he turned over to the building fund. 
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the very subjective one of a person who still looks upon those 
thirty years .. . as the present: as a kaleidoscope of thousands 
of crowding images, both happy and unhappy, that can never all 
be captured and put on paper in any book.” Again: “One leading 
idea which I kept before myself constantly was to attempt to 
write the history so that it would be human and interesting. | 
wanted it to have human appeal, to read rapidly, and not to be 
stuffy. In other words, I wanted it to be thoroughly readable. To 
this end I tried to capture some local color, with anecdotes tra- 
ditional on the campus and in descriptions of personalities.” 

It is obvious—in the differing approaches of Clark and Wilson 
—that unwittingly we had fallen upon a practicable method of 
writing the history of a college. This method, though producing 
a book of two parts, and for that reason one lacking unity, en- 
abled us fortunately to meet the ancient problem involved in 
college historiography, namely, how to tell the story of the present 
as honestly and as fully as that of a century ago can sometimes 
be told; or, to put the matter another way, how to please alumni 
and not displease the professional historians too much. We met 
the quandary simply by making no attempt to write history as such 
during the recent period. As Wilson says, “Because my own part 
(1928-1958) of the Susquehanna story was contemporary and 
within the span of my own personal experience on the campus, I 
chose to write it as the firsthand account of an eyewitness, rather 
than as a heavily documented, formal history prepared by an 
outsider.” 

In the Clark part of the book a modest effort was made to 
approximate what Metzger praised in John Tracy Ellis’s history 
of Catholic University, although, as reviews have shown, college 
alumni do not ordinarily write that way. On the other hand, the 
Wilson section is like the James Henry Morgan approach, in 
which Hermann found little to criticize because it did not claim 
to be what it was not. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. W. HiccinsoTHAM 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation of His- 
torical Societies will be held on June 17, 1959, at the Nittany Lion 
Inn on the campus of Pennsylvania State University. Luncheon 
and dinner sessions are planned. The meeting will coincide with 
the first day of the third annual Institute on Pennsylvania Life 
and Culture. 


The regional meeting of the historical societies of northeastern 
Pennsylvania was held at Bloomsburg on April 18. E. M. Barton, 
secretary of the Columbia County Historical Society, presided at 
the sessions. 


The Lancaster County Historical Society was host to a regional 
meeting of the historical societies in that area on February 28. 
The principal speaker was Dr. S. K. Stevens, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies. The historical 
societies of Berks, Dauphin, Lancaster, Lebanon, and York coun- 
ties were represented. 


Recent meetings of the Adams County Historical Society have 
included the following programs: December 2, Roy F. Foulk, 
“Ballots and Election Returns in Adams County”; January 13, 
Arthur Weaner, “Notes on the War Period—Evergreen Ceme- 
tery”; and February 3, Leroy and William Moose, “Heck Rock 
Shelter and Related Archaeology.” 


The American Catholic Historical Society held its fivst lecture 
for 1959 on January 29. Professor Manoel Cardozo of Catholic 
University gave an illustrated talk on “The Presence of Portugal 
in the United States.” The Society has recently published an eight- 
page illustrated pamphlet tracing the history of the Catholic 
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church in Philadelphia and providing a guide to historic sites in 
the city. Copies are available at the Society headquarters at 715 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


The Berks County Historical Society has suffered twice from 
vandalism in recent months, with intruders breaking in, destroying 
exhibit cases, and slashing paintings. The Society has revised its 
1952 historical map of Berks County and will place it on sale in 
the near future. Fewer sites are listed, but the map is believed to 
be more usable and attractive than the first edition. At the Society 
meeting on January 4, Mr. John Sweeney, curator of the DuPont 
Museum at Winterthur, spoke on “Colonial Furniture in Berks 
County.” The annual meeting on January 13 was devoted to the 
election of officers and the presentation of reports on the activities 
of the Society in 1958. On February 14, the Society held its an- 
nual combined dinner with the local chapters of the S.A.R. and 
D.A.R. at the Wyomissing Club. The speaker was the Honorable 
Katharine St. George. 


The annual meeting of the Blair County Historical Society in 
Altoona on January 30 was attended by 180 members and guests. 
The guest speaker was David Taylor, who talked on “Pennsyl- 
vania—Neglected State.” 





The annual Lambing Lecture of the Catholic Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania was given on November 12 in the 
Stephen Foster Memorial in Pittsburgh. The lecturer was the 
Reverend Francis A. Glenn, who spoke on “A Bicentennial of 
Progress for Pittsburgh and the Church.” 


The February 17 meeting of the Chester County Historical 
Society received an entertaining illustrated lecture by Harold 
Arndt on “Flora Cestrica—and Otherwise.” The Society is pro- 
posing that the county commissioners attempt to maintain and re- 
store for official use the central portion of the old prison building, 
which was designed in 1840 by Thomas U. Walter. 


A program of films was shown at the December meeting of the 
Clinton County Historical Society. 
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The Columbia County Historical Society held an open house 
on December 13 with exhibits centering about the theme of 
“Reminiscences of an Old-Fashioned Christmas.” 


Professor David Bray of Allegheny College spoke to the Craw- 
ford County Historical Society meeting on January 15 on the 
“Autobiography of Cornelius Van Horne.” The speaker on Feb- 
ruary 12 was Ned H. Dearborn, who discussed “The Oil Cen- 
tennial.” 


The Historical Society of Dauphin County held a Christmas 
party at its meeting on December 15. Historic Christmas decora- 
tions were used, and a program of music was presented by Donald 
L. Clapper and the Polyclinic Hospital Nurses Chorus, The annual 
business meeting was held on January 19, at which Merlo M. 
Hartzell was elected president to succeed Albert M. Hamer, Jr., 
and it was announced that Mrs. Greta Mullen, the curator, had 
resigned because of ill health. Mrs. John Tillman was chosen as 
Mrs. Mullen’s successor. The speaker was Congressman Walter 
M. Mumma, who spoke on “My Memorial of Steelton.” At the 
February 16 meeting, John Witthoft, curator of the State Museum, 
discussed old firearms. During the past four months, more than 
500 sixth-grade pupils from Harrisburg have been given special 
tours of the John Harris Mansion, the Society’s headquarters. 


The January issue of the Delaware County Historical Society 
Bulletin contains a very thoughtful editorial comment on “Our 
Vanishing Landmarks.” Referring to the rapid urbanization of the 
countryside and the building of new roads and bridges, it warns 
that those who are interested in preserving historic landmarks 
must be prepared to make their protests in advance before plans 
are completed, because a protest after that time is usually futile. 
The Society has continued to add new photographs to its collection 
of old buildings before destruction or removal. Among these is a 
photograph of the Hendrickson house, which is being moved to 
Wilmington for use as a museum and office for Old Swedes 
Church there. This has been made up as a post card and can be 
purchased from the Society. 


The Fort Crawford Association at New Kensington has been 
given an eighty-acre tract by the McCrady Estate for a historical 
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park and museum. Anthony Giordano, president of the Associa- 
tion has indicated that a stockade will be built on the site some- 
time in the future. 


The Greene County Historical Society has acquired on per- 
manent loan from the Pennsylvania Railroad “Old Number Four,” 
the last locomotive of the narrow-gauge railway between Waynes- 
burg and Washington. The locomotive is displayed at the Waynes- 
burg Fairgrounds. 


The Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana County 
had as its November speaker George P. Greenbaum of Kittanning 
who spoke on his archaeoldgical explorations in the Kittanning 
area. At the Christmas Party in December, films were shown of 
the 1930 Fourth of July celebration in Indiana. Miss Claire Trus- 
sell of the Bell Telephone Company gave an illustrated talk on 
“Famous Women of Pennsylvania” in February, at which time 
the Society conferred life membership on its six founding mem- 
bers and presented life membership certificates to its fourteen 
life members. The Society is preparing a museum room in the 
basement of Memorial Hall and constructed shelves for its 150 
volumes of bound newspapers. It is conducting a drive to boost 
membership to 500 by the end of the year. 


The Harrisburg Keystonians on December 18 heard a talk on 
“Glassmaking in Pennsylvania” given by Douglas G. O’Brien of 
the Corning Glass Center. The Ladies Night meeting on January 
15 was addressed by Christian C. Sanderson, who spoke on “Tales 
of Valley Forge.” The speaker on February 19 was Professor 
John Pflaum of Dickinson College, who addressed the members 
on “Abraham Lincoln: The Right Man in the Right Place at the 
Right Time.” 


The Lackawanna Historical Society in Scranton at its meeting 
on December 14 featured “An Old-Fashioned Christmas,” with 
displays of old toys, Christmas tree ornaments, and other articles 
of that sort. On February 15 a program on the musical history 
of Lackawanna County was held. The museum featured musical 
displays and there were talks by Theodore Bauschmann and 
Gounod Evans on instrumental and vocal music, respectively. 
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Samuel C. Slaymaker, II, was elected president of the Lan- 
caster County Historical Society at its meeting on January 6. He 
succeeds George L. Heiges, who has served as president for the 
past ten years. The program at the meeting was given by M. 
Luther Heisey, who discussed naval vessels with Lancaster County 
associations. At the February 3 meeting, Mr. Slaymaker talked on 
“A Lancaster County Businessman During the War of 1812.” 

The Society is conducting a very active program among the 
county schools this year. Members of the Society are preparing 
leaflets on the history of the county, and these are being dis- 
tributed without charge to the schools. It has also arranged for a 
special exhibit on “The Lancaster County Story” to be prepared 
by pupils in the elementary schools, which will be on display at 
the Society museum on May 3. 

Ira Kreider, librarian of the Society, has announced that the 
Jasper Yeates Law Library has been donated to the Society by the 
Lancaster Bar Association. The library of this one-time justice 
of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court numbers more than a thou- 
sand volumes and is notable both for its books on law and for its 
complete file of the Pennsylvania Gazette. 


Members of the Lehigh County Historical Society on January 
15 heard an illustrated lecture on “Down the Lehigh’s Rocky 
Rapids” by Dr. Richmond E. Myers, professor of geology at 
Moravian College. 


A full program of speakers has addressed meetings of the 
Lycoming County Historical Society this winter. They include the 
following: October 2, Dr. L. E. Wurster, “Covered Bridges in 
Pennsylvania” ; November 6, Reverend Lester G. Shannon, “Dig- 
ging for Ancestors” ; December 4, Clark Kahler, “Archaeology of 
Lycoming County”; January 8, R. Dudley Tonkin, “My Partner, 
The River”; February 5, Everett W. Rubendall, “Williamsport 
Since 1950”; and March 5, Paul Gilmore, “Street Car Lines of 
Williamsport.” 


Dr. S. K. Stevens, executive director of the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission, spoke on “Abraham Lincoln 
and Pennsylvania” to the members of the Military Order of the 
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Loyal Legion of the United States at a reception in Philadelphia 
on February 11, comniemerating the 150th birthday of Lincoln. 


The annual dinner meeting of the Monroe County Historical 
Society was held on January 21. The speaker was Professor 
Alfred D. Sumberg of East Stroudsburg State Teachers College, 
whose topic was “Normal School Memories: The First Forty 
Years.” The Society this year has had a very successful series of 
monthly museum displays featuring such topics as educational 
history, Indians, needlework, toys, and medical history. 


The annual meeting of the Historical Society of Montgomery 
County was held on February 21, 1959. After the business meet- 
ing and election of officers, an illustrated talk on Hopewell Village 
was presented by Earl J. Heydinger of the National Park Service. 


The Muncy Historical Society and Museum of History has 
published a number of tributes to Dr. T. Kenneth Wood, founder 
and former president of the Society, in the January issue of Now 
and Then. Programs for the past few months have included the 
following: January 16, annual address of Eugene P. Bertin, presi- 
dent of the Society, and a special exhibit of majolica pottery; 
February 20, a talk on “Colonial Coins” by Dr. W. R. Petrie; 
March 20, a talk by Judge Charles S. Williams on “Early Meth- 
odism in the West Branch Valley”; and April 17, an address by 
Richmond D. Williams, director of the Wyoming Historical and 
Geological Society, on “Colonel Thomas Hartley’s Expedition 
of 1778.” 


The Northampton County Historical and Genealogical Society 
held its annual meeting on January 26, 1959. After hearing re- 
ports on activities during the year, there was an election of of- 
ficers and members of the executive committee. The speakers for 
the evening were Mr. and Mrs. Russell C. Baver, who gave an 
illustrated talk on “Easton’s First Thru-Way and Last Flood.” A 
special exhibit of old German and English almanacs was prepared 
for the occasion by Mrs. Roland S. Moyer, the librarian. At the 
February 25 meeting Dr. Anthony F. C. Wallace spoke on “Indian- 
White Relationships in Land.” 
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Recent speakers at meetings of the Old York Road Historical 
Society have included Mrs. Ann Hawkes Hutton on “American 
History in Education”; Andrew S. Berky of the Schwenkfelder 
Library on “The Three D’s—Devotion, Discipline, and Determina- 
tion’; and Mrs, Henry Drinker on “Hannah Penn.” 


The Pennsylvania Historical Junto in Washington, D. C., on 
January 16 heard Mrs. James Ramsey speak on “The Allegheny 
River—As It Is, As It Was, and As It Could Be.” On February 
20 Mrs. Frances Strong Helman of Indiana spoke on “The Arm- 
strong Trail” ; and on March 20 Milton Rubincam discussed “Wil- 
liam Rittenhouse, Pioneer American Papermaker and Mennonite 
Minister.” 


Nathaniel Burt, composer and novelist, on February 4 ad- 
dressed members and guests of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania on the subject, “Philadelphia, Hidden City.” The talk was 
based on research for a book on Philadelphia now in preparation. 


The Pennsylvania Society held its annual meeting in New York 
on November 19 with former Arizona Governor Howard Pyle as 
the principal speaker. The Society’s Gold Medal for Distinguished 
Achievement was presented to Mr. J. Howard Pew. 


The City History Society of Philadelphia met at Christ Church 
Neighborhood House on February 17 and heard an address on 
“Christ Church and Its Burial Ground” by the Reverend Ernest 
A. Harding, rector of the church. 


Mrs. Mary E. Welfind, secretary of the Potter County Historical 
Society, was the speaker at the January 30 meeting of the Society, 
giving a detailed account of “Lot No. 18,” on which the Society 
building is located. 


The Presbyterian Historical Society has recently completed 
the cataloging of its John Calvin Collection, numbering more than 
250 items, of which 39 are early editions of Calvin’s works pub- 
lished before 1600. 
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Professor Arthur Dudden of Bryn Mawr College was the 
speaker at the January 22 meeting of the Radnor Historical So- 
ciety. His topic was “The Study of Costume and the Social His- 
torian.” The talk was illustrated by members of the Society who 
modeled old costumes. 


The January 15 meeting of the Shippensburg Historical So- 
ciety heard a paper by William Burkhart on the Civil War. 


Ellis E. Ferster of Richfield, Pennsylvania, was elected presi- 
dent of the Snyder County Historical Society at a meeting on 
January 28. 


The Tredyffrin Easttown History Club on January 4 held its 
annual Twelfth Night program. Mrs. Charles J. Erickson pre- 


sented a talk based on famous paintings depicting the early life 
of Christ. 


Professor Philip S. Klein of Pennsylvania State University 
spoke before the December 6 meeting of the Valley Forge His- 
torical Society on the topic, “In the Ranks at Valley Forge.” At a 
Christmas party on December 20, gifts were presented to members 
of the auxiliary who had been especially helpful during the year. 
In the museum, a major exhibit featuring Washington’s marquee 
is being developed. 


The third lecture of the 1958-1959 season at the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania was given by Gilbert Love, 
columnist of the Pittsburgh Press. He spoke on the topic, “What 
Good is History?” On February 18 the fourth lecture, entitled 
“Pittsburgh’s Pioneer Surgeon—Albert G. Walter,” was delivered 
by Dr. Harry N. Malone. The Society has just published Drums 
in the Forest, an attractive and well-illustrated book devoted to 
the founding of Pittsburgh and the frontier forts in western 
Pennsylvania. Professor Alfred P. James contributed to this 
volume a 56-page historical sketch entitled “Decision at the Forks,” 
and Charles M. Stotz a 143-page study of western forts and mili- 
tary matters under the title “Defense in the Wilderness.” 
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The 101st annual meeting of the Wyoming Historical and 
Genealogical Society was held at the Westmoreland Club in Wilkes- 
Barre on February 11. Bruce Payne was re-elected president of 
the Society. Clifford L. Lord, president of the American Associ- 
ation for State and Local History, delivered an address on “The 
Importance of Local History.” The Society had a total of 17,240 
visitors in its museum during 1958. The current exhibit features 
the Wyoming Valley in the Civil War. 


The Historical Society of York County held the formal opening 
of its new building at 250 East Market Street on February 10-12. 
There were numerous visitors to see the handsomely decorated 
building with its attractive exhibits, library and reading room, and 
auditorium, The Society spent $300,000 in remodeling the building 
for use. [See illustration on the cover of this issue. ] 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Professor Arthur Dudden of Bryn Mawr College presented a 
paper on “The Organization Man as Student” at the December 
meeting of the American Studies Association in New York. Pro- 
fessor Herlihy of the College was commentator on the subject of 
“Just Price” at the Toronto meeting of the Medieval Academy in 
the fall. He also spoke before the Bryn Mawr Club on “History: 
Fact or Philosophy.” 


Professor Louis Gottschalk of the University of Chicago was 
visiting lecturer at Bucknell University in January, 1959. He gave 
a public lecture on January 12 on “Generalization in History.” On 
February 23-24 Professor Emeritus John D. Hicks of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley was on campus as a special lec- 
turer. His topic was “The 1920’s and the 1950’s: Some Compari- 
sons and Contrasts.” 


C. W. Robbe, chairman of the department of social studies at 
Clarion State Teachers College, has begun issuing a monthly news- 
letter for the department under the title of “The Pump Primer.” 
Written in an informal manner, it presents information on new 
course offerings, announcements of scholarships and fellowships 
for graduate study, new books of interest, and other material. 
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Professor Frederic S. Klein of Franklin and Marshall College 
gave a Boyd Lee Spahr lecture at Dickinson College on February 
6. His topic was “Robert Coleman: From Immigrant Opportunist 
to Millionaire Ironmaster.” In the Dickinson department of his- 
tory, Associate Professor C. Flint Kellogg has been granted 
leave during the spring and summer of 1959 to continue his work 
on a study of the history of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. Professor Kellogg published an 
article on Oswald Garrison Villard in the February *2 issue of the 
Nation. Frank A. Miller has been appointed instructor in history 
for the spring semester. 


Gettysburg College will again sponsor a Civil War Study Group 
in the summer of 1959. Professor T. Harry Williams of Louisiana 
State University will deliver a series of three lectures during the 
session. 


Michael Kirlik has been promoted to associate professor of 
social studies at Indiana State Teachers College. John Merle Rife, 
doctoral candidate in European history at Ohio State University, 
has been added to the staff as an associate professor. The College 
will offer graduate courses in the social studies next fall. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Ehrgood, Jr., of Lebanon have donated to 
Gossard Memorial Library at Lebanon Valley College twelve bound 
volumes of the Lebanon Courier, covering the period 1840-1889. 


The departments of English and social studies at Mansfield 
State Teachers College have begun the “Mansfield Open Forum,” 
a discussion group to consider contemporary problems and issues. 


Moravian College held its second symposium on March 14, 1959, 
centering about the topic, “The Contributions of German Pietism 
to Colonial Religious Thought.” Papers were read by Dr. Gordon 
Bender, dean of Goshen College Biblical Seminary, on the Men- 
nonites ; by Mrs. Selina Schultz, editor of the Corpus Schwenck- 
feldianorum, on the Schwenkfelders ; and by Dr. John Weinlick of 
the Moravian Theological Seminary on the Moravians. The Col- 
lege has published as a reprint from the July, 1958, issue of 
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PENNSYLVANIA History, the papers read at the first symposium, 
which was held on March 8, 1958. 


Pennsylvania Military College is sponsoring the publication of 
Dr. William E. Sawyer’s brochure, Vignettes of Life Along the 
Delaware River Three Centuries Ago, to commemorate the 350th 
anniversary of the landing of the first white men in the area. 


Thomas D. Clark of the University of Kentucky is distinguished 
visiting professor of history at Pennsylvania State University for 
the spring semester. Professor Joseph G. Rayback, chairman of 
the department of history, has recently been named editor of The 
Historian, quarterly journal of Phi Alpha Theta. Clark C. Spence, 
assistant professor, is author of British Investments and the 
American Mining Frontier, 1860-1901, published recently by the 
Cornell University Press for the American Historical Association. 


Seton Hill College has announced the appointment last fall of 
Bernard F. Scherer as a member of the department of history. 


Professor Ben Nispel of Shippensburg State Teachers College 
is author of Reform of the Office of the Lieutenant Governor, 
published recently by the Public Affairs Press. 


The Midwestern Council for the Social Studies held its spring 
meeting on the campus of Slippery Rock State Teachers College 
on April 3. The featured speaker was Dr. Archibald Mclsaacs, 
chairman of the department of economics at Syracuse Univerity. 


Morton Keller, assistant professor of history at the University 
of Pennsylvania, is the author of the recently published, Jn De- 
fense of Conservatism: James M. Beck and the Politics of Con- 
servatism. Lynn M. Case, professor and graduate chairman, is 
joint editor of A Guide to the Diplomatic Archives of Western 
Europe, which has just been published by the University of Penn- 
sylvania Press. Professor Thomas C. Cochran has recently spent 
several weeks in Buenos Aires doing preliminary research on the 
SIAM Company. Dr. Curt F. Buhler of the Pierpont Morgan 
Library has been appointed Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach Fellow in 
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Bibliography at the University of Pennsylvania for 1958-1959. On 
April 9, 16, and 23, he delivered a series of lectures on “The Fif- 
teenth-Century Book.” 


Professor George B. Fowler of the department of history at 
the University of Pittsburgh has begun a daily half-hour television 
program to run for thirteen weeks under the title, “Adventures 
in Art and Civilization.” Dr. Charles E. Bidwell has been ap- 
pointed a research associate to aid Professor James F. Clarke in 
the preparation of the “Source Book on South Slav History.” 
Professor Charles H. George is co-author with his wife of “Prot- 
estantism and Capitalism in Pre-Revolutionary England,” pub- 
lished in the December, 1958, issue of Church History. 


Maurice W. Armstrong, chairman of the department of history 
at Ursinus College, has received a Distinguished Service Award 
from the Presbyterian Historical Society for assembling the 
source book in American Presbyterian history, The Presbyterian 
Enterprise. Conyers Read was special guest lecturer at the College 
in ceremonies honoring the accession of Queen Elizabeth I to the 
English throne. The College will be host in October, 1959, to the 
area Renaissance Conference. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh, president of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Association from 1945 to 1948 and a member of the history 
faculty of Gettysburg College since 1923, died of a heart attack at 
his home in Gettysburg on March 15, 1959, at the age of sixty-six. 
A graduate of Gettysburg College and of the associated Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, he served as a Lutheran pastor in Syracuse, 
New York, from 1916 to 1923. He began his graduate work at 
Syracuse University, receiving his master’s degree there in 1920, 
and completed his doctoral study at the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1926. A charter member of the Pennsylvania Historical As- 
sociation, Dr. Fortenbaugh was one of its most willing and effective 
supporters and one whose passing will bring a sense of personal 
loss to its members. 


Dr. Thomas Kenneth Wood, founder of the Muncy Historical 
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Society and of its publication Now and Then, died at Williams- 
port on December 28, 1958, at the age of eighty-one. Dr. Wood 
was one of the ablest of Pennsylvania’s local historians as well as 
a leading physician. He had been in ill health for some time and had 
only recently retired as editor of Now and Then. 


Mrs. Maud Peet Laughlin, professor of history, chairman of 
the department of history, and director of the division of social 
studies at Lebanon Valley College since 1951, died on December 
27, 1958, in Palmyra at the age of sixty-three. She had previously 
taught at Indiana State Teachers College, Asheville College in 
North Carolina, and Hershey Junior College. 


The third annual Institute on Pennsylvania Life and Culture will 
be held at Pennsylvania State University June 17-19, 1959. The 
first day will be devoted to the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Historical Societies. The last two days will be de- 
voted to workshop sessions intended to help those actively engaged 
in historical society work, with programs on the management and 
organization of historical society museums, the collection and care 
of manuscripts, problems of publicity and membership, organizing 
and conducting Junior Historian clubs, and the teaching of Penn- 
sylvania history. Further information can be obtained by writing 
Wallace F. Workmaster, administrative director of the Institute, 
at University Park, Pa. 


James D. Mack, librarian of Lehigh University, has just pub- 
lished a mimeographed booklet, “A Bibliography of the Published 
Writings of Lawrence Henry Gipson,” covering the period from 
1904 to 1958, It lists 122 items, including 14 books, 51 articles, 
and 57 book reviews. The preface has a summary of the status of 
Professor Gipson’s important study of The British Empire Before 
the American Revolution. Volumes I-IX have been published, and 
Professor Gipson has been revising the first three volumes for a 
second edition. Work on Volume X is about half completed, and 
Volume XI, which will complete the project, remains to be written. 
The bibliography was compiled as a gift to be presented to Dr. 
Gipson at a party in Bethlehem celebrating his seventy-eighth 
birthday. 
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Dr. S. K. Stevens, executive director of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical and Museum Commission, was elected president of the 
American Association of Historic Sites Administrators at a meet- 
ing of the group in New Orleans October 30-November 1, 1958. 


Edwin M. Barton, secretary of the Columbia County Historical 
Society, has published in mimeographed form a “History of 
Columbia County, Volume I, Laying the Foundations.” This 77- 
page book is intended primarily for school use, but is of interest 
to the general reader as well. It is based upon both primary and 
secondary sources. Copies may be obtained for $2.25 each by 
writing to Mr. Barton at P. O. Box 475, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


The Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation in Philadelphia reports 
that a thousand new cards are added annually to its Union Cata- 
log of Americana-Germanica, a bibliographical project begun 
in 1942. The catalog, now numbering more than 50,000 cards, 
constitutes a detailed index to books and periodical literature on 
the activities of Germans in America. 


The Free Library of Philadelphia has recently added new 
material to its extensive collection of Fraktur. Eleven lots were 
acquired in October at the sale of the collections of Arthur J. 
Sussel. One piece, formerly belonging to George Horace Latimer 
and considered the finest Fraktur in the Sussel collection, was a 
child’s blessing in German decorated with a lively lion and unicorn 
as well as the customary parrots and other motifs. Additional 
pieces have also been acquired from the Newmarket, Virginia, area. 


Radcliffe College and the department of history of Harvard 
University are sponsoring the Sixth Annual Summer Institute on 
Historical and Archival Management to be held at Radcliffe Col- 
lege June 29-August 7, 1959. Lawrence W. Towner, editor of the 
William and Mary Quarterly, will direct the Institute. Corre- 
spondence relating to enrollment should be addressed to Mr. 
Towner at the Institute, 10 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Massa- 
chusetts. 


The Library of Congress has received a grant of $200,000 from 
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the Council on Library Resources to establish a national union 
catalog of manuscript collections. The immediate goal is to pre- 
pare uniform descriptions of some 24,000 collections known to 
exist in about seventy-five co-operating libraries and archives as 
well as the 3,000 collections in the Library of Congress. The 
Library of Congress will print and sell catalog cards describing 
each collection. 


The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission has 
completed the microfilming in ten reels of the Simon Cameron 
Papers recently discovered in the Historical Society of Dauphin 
County. [See the July, 1958, issue of PENNsYLVANIA History, 
322.] The collection numbers approximately 4,100 pieces extend- 
ing from 1836 to 1892, with nearly 3,800 pieces for the years 
1853-1865. It consists primarily of correspondence and papers on 
political and business affairs. Most of the correspondents are of 
Pennsylvania rather than national significance. There are thirteen 
letters or drafts of letters by Cameron. The microfilm may be 
borrowed on interlibrary loan from the Commission. 
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EpITED By NORMAN B. WILKINSON 


Hannah Penn and the Proprietorship of Pennsylvania. By Sophie Hutchinson 
Drinker. (Philadelphia: Privately printed under the auspices of The 
National Society of the Colonial Dames of America in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, 1958. Pp. 207. $4.50.) 


Hannah Callowhill Penn was a fine woman, and William Penn was ex- 
tremely fortunate to have a wife of her ability and character. Her life as 
a Penn was not easy nor always happy, but she faced her problems and 
troubles in a forthright fashion, and there is no indication that she com- 
plained about her lot. 


Her marriage to William Penn stirred up some doubts in 1696, perhaps 
because other Quakers felt he should have waited longer after the death 
of his first wife, Gulielma Springett Penn, although there was a two-year 
interval. She may have lost one child before sailing to Pennsylvania with 
her husband in 1699, and certainly lost three other children in infancy or 
childhood. Four of her children lived to maturity. When the Penns re- 
turned to England in 1701, the Ford family was waiting with accusations 
and documents which eventually led to the imprisonment of Penn for in- 
debtedness. Shortly after Penn’s release, he began to suffer a series of 
strokes which eventually reduced him to a childlike condition in which he 
lingered for six years before dying in 1718. During those years at Rus- 
combe, Hannah Penn not only looked after her husband and her small 
children, but she was also saddled with the wife and children of her hus- 
band’s eldest son, William Penn, Jr. While William Penn was incapacitated, 
and after his death, for the remaining years of her life, Hannah Penn man- 
aged the affairs of the Penn family, both in England and across the seas 
in Pennsylvania. This book deals particularly with her management of 
Pennsylvania. 


Hannah Penn was faced with a good deal of opposition as she attempted 
to manage the Proprietary affairs, but she also received valuable assistance. 
During Penn’s lifetime her right to conduct affairs in the name of the 
Proprietor was always questioned. After his death, his eldest son, William 
Penn, Jr., who was bequeathed the Irish estates, but denied any share of 
Pennsylvania, challenged his father’s will in the courts, and litigation dragged 
on for many years. Various persons in Pennsylvania challenged Hannah’s 
authority, notably Lieutenant Governor Sir William Keith, who attempted 
to align the provincial assembly on his side against the Proprietary family. 
Some powerful individuals in England attempted to take advantage of the 
fact that she was a woman. Hannah Penn not only had assistance from 
James Logan in Pennsylvania, but also from Henry Goldney, a London 
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merchant, her uncle, Simon Clement, and others who felt an obligation to 
help her cope with trying circumstances. 

The most important features of the book are fifty-eight of Hannah Penn’s 
letters, along with extended quotations from letters of other persons to her. 
These letters have. been modernized to make them easier to read. There is 
a narrative thread woven around these letters to explain them, and to place 
them in their proper perspective. Frequently the explanations are repetitious. 

The format of the book is unusual. There are lettered footnotes which 
identify persons mentioned in the text, at the foot of each page, and num- 
bered footnotes, identifying sources, at the end of each chapter. In addition, 
at the end of each chapter is a list of “Undated Extracts From Letters.” 
The bibliography does not include the sources mentioned in the list of 
Hannah Penn documents, such as the papers of the Public Record Office 
in London, documents at Haverford College, and such printed sources as 
Acts of Privy Council, Calendar of Treasury Papers, Calendar of State 
Papers, and others. There is no indication in the bibliography that the 
author used Winfred T. Root’s Relations of Pennsylvania with the British 
Government, 1696-1765, or Charles P. Keith’s two-volume study, Chronicles 
of Pennsylvania . . . 1688-1748, two very useful studies of the period. 

While this book will serve a purpose in illuminating one aspect of 
Proprietary relations in colonial Pennsylvania, it is unfortunate that there 
is not enough material available for a full-length biography of the unusual 
woman who sometimes shines through these pages. 

Temple University Epwin B. BronNER 


The War for Independence: A Military History. By Howard H. Peckham. 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. 227. $3.50.) 


The co-operative work entitled the Chicago History of American Civiliza- 
tion consists of two groups of volumes—a chronological group and a topical 
group. The latest volume of this series, The War for Independence, is 
obviously of the latter group. It is—as it was intended to be—a work on 
military history, and like the other volumes of this series it is intended for 
the general reader, who no doubt will find it a satisfying narrative. 

Despite limited space, the author has covered his subject. He has not 
developed the story of campaigning in the Northeast, in the Middle Atlantic 
region, and in the Southeast at the expense of the story of the frontiers, 
the St. Lawrence Valley, and the high seas. He has produced a balanced 
narrative. Naturally he has been much concerned with the question which 
every student of this subject will ask: why did Great Britain, the greatest 
power at that time, fail in her effort to suppress the rebellion? The answer 
is not easy to come by. The author makes abundantly clear the fact that 
there was British incompetence in London as there was British bumbling 
in America. But, as he points out, the American cause also suffered from 
crippling weaknesses—lack of unity, lack of a strong central government, and 
lack of experienced officers. He thinks that these weaknesses may have 
offset those of the British. 
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Assuming such to be the case, he is unwilling, nevertheless, to say that 
the French, who openly intervened in 1778, won the war in America for 
the Americans. Without belittling the importance of French aid, he puts 
aside as “one of those imponderables of history” the question of whether 
the Americans could have won without such aid, and he looks for an 
answer to the main question in intangibles such as the perseverance of a 
few American leaders, a “hard core” of soldiers of high morale in the 
American army, and finally, to the superb leadership of General Washington. 
His argument is intriguing, but his conclusion will probably not be accepted 
as definitive. 

The author gives us some arresting statements about the attitude of 
Americans towards the War for Independence, about American participa- 
tion in the war, and about American fatalities resulting therefrom. Contrary 
to views that have been widely held, he thinks that half of the white 
population—not one-third—favored the Revolution; that of these not more 
than 100,000 actually bore arms; and that American fatalities can be 
conservatively estimated at 10,000 to 12,000. These conclusions will be more 
readily accepted than his conclusion that Jay’s contribution to the making 
of the Treaty of 1783 is not worth mentioning, or his conclusion that George 
Rogers Clark’s exploits in the Northwest “insured” that the vast area 
north of the Ohio River would be given to the United States by the treaty 
of peace. 

It is regrettable that a book as good as this should reveal moments of 
careless composition. If the final draft had been done more carefully, the 
book would not tell us that Congress made the decision for independence 
on July 4, or that Gibraltar is an island. Nor would it contain various 
faulty expressions such as the assertion that Rochambeau was “genuinely 
admiring of Washington.” 

Bucknell University J. Ortn OLIPHANT 


The Revolutionary Journal of Baron Ludwig Von Closen, 1780-1783. Trans- 
lated and edited by Evelyn M. Acomb. (Published for The Institute of 
Early American History and Culture at Williamsburg. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1958. Pp. 392. $7.50.) 


The art of editing historical materials has reached a high level of 
achievement in America within the past twenty or thirty years. Monumental 
editions of correspondence, highlighted by Fitzpatrick’s Washington and 
Boyd’s Jefferson, are of course outstanding in point of excellence and 
quantity, but there have been other, less extensive works which afford 
excellent examples of this rigorous and demanding craft. Miss Acomb’s 
work on Von Closen’s Revolutionary Journal is one of them. In two salient 
requirements, painstaking research and meticulous attention to detail, it wins 
high marks indeed. 

That her task was by no means easy is made clear in the Introduction. 
The transcript from which she worked was not a simple diary or journal, 
but an informal history of Von Closen’s experiences with the French army 
in America from its embarkation at Brest in the spring of 1780 until its 
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return to France in June, 1783. Probably written about 1823, it was based 
on his own journals and those of others, plus notes, documents and news- 
paper clippings. These various sources included the Engineer’s Journal, the 
Annual Register, the Rochambeau Papers and Letter Books, and the un- 
signed Journal attributed to Baron Cromot du Bourg, a fellow campaigner 
and companion. The identification of these various items required a nice 
exercise in criticism, a task in which the editor acquits herself well. 

She is also assiduous in correcting factual errors, rather numerous in a 
work which includes rumors, speculations, and hastily written reports re- 
lating to far-flung theaters of the war on both land and sea. These are 
cited in editorial footnotes and rectified with the best obtainable information 
drawn from scholarly secondary works. Unfortunately, Von Closen’s original 
Journal was destroyed by fire in 1921, along with a large body of related 
documents. By the greatest good fortune, however, the Journal had been 
copied by the Library of Congress when it was on display in this country 
in 1905. This transcript of the French original is, so far as is known, the 
only extant copy. 

When Captain Von Closen disembarked at Newport with the Royal 
Deux Ponts regiment in July, 1780, he was in his late twenties, with 
almost eleven years of military service behind him. Immediately after his 
arrival he was appointed as aide-de-camp to General Rochambeau. In this 
position the young baron, energetic, alert and enthusiastic, was able to indulge 
his curiosity about America and its people. Not only did he accompany the 
French army in its major marches, but as a special messenger for the 
commanding general he made many additional trips along the Atlantic 
coast. During these journeys he noted the face of the countryside, the con- 
dition of roads (which were almost always bad), and the customs and 
activities of the people. With few exceptions he liked the Americans he met. 
He was impressed by their energy and optimism, and for the American 
soldier he had a great deal of respect and admiration. As a personable young 
nobleman he naturally had access to the highest levels of society, and most 
of his observations are devoted to that social area. When native manners 
and deportment differed from the European style, as they inevitably and 
often did, Von Closen noted the deviations with tolerance and understanding, 
never with distaste or patronage. 

Although his comments reveal his good nature and kindness, they are 
generally superficial, uninformed by any real historical or economic knowl- 
edge which could lend them depth and penetration. He met many important 
Americans, but he adds little to our knowledge of most of them. When 
writing of Washington, though, for whom his admiration was great, he 
throws in little asides that alleviate the stern sobriety noted in so many 
descriptions of the General. Von Closen’s Washington stands on the banks 
of the Delaware and joyfully waves his hat and handkerchief over the news 
that De Grasse had arrived in Chesapeake Bay with his fleet. At another 
time he good-naturedly slaps Von Closen on the back. For the ladies the 
young baron has an appreciative eye and an abiding interest. He is most 
impressed with the girls in New England, particularly those in Boston, 
where they are more beautiful than in Philadelphia and livelier than in 
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either Philadelphia or Williamsburg. For the lack of female sprightliness 
in these towns he suggests the influence of a serious Congress in one and 
the climate of the other. 

Von Closen’s literary style is not remarkable for verve or polish, but his 
comments are generdlly interesting and informative. Many of them, supple- 
mented by Miss Acomb’s notes, should be of considerable value to military 
and social historians. 

Temple University Harry M. Tinkcom 


Philadelphia in the Romantic Age of Lithography. By Nicholas B. Wain- 
wright. (Philadelphia: The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1958. 
Pp. 261. 110 illustrations. $15.00.) 


Samuel Eliot Morison, in his essay “History as a Literary Art,” com- 
plained with justice of the habit of American historians of investigating the 
past with great thoroughness, “heaping up the pay dirt for others” and 
leaving the extraction of the gold to journalists, novelists, and free-lance 
writers. The picture books avidly devoured today by American readers, or 
perhaps more accurately observers, are often hacked together by journalists. 
Professor Frank Freidel’s The Splendid Little War, recently published by 
Little, Brown and Company, shows how superior the medium can become 
when the pictures are selected and the text written by a distinguished 
scholar rather than by an amateur. 

Philadelphia in the Romantic Age of Lithography carries this desirable 
process one step further. It is the serious work of a recognized scholar, 
and it makes a contribution to an unstudied field in the graphic arts—the 
history of lithography in Philadelphia during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Moreover, it contains a detailed catalog, valuable for reference, 
of 480 lithographic views of Philadelphia, made by Philadelphia firms be- 
tween 1828 and 1866, based on the collections of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, the Library Company of Philadelphia, the Free Library of 
Philadelphia, and the Atwater Kent Museum. Handled in an unimaginative 
way this might well have proved a “saleless wonder.” The Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, however, by means of good typography and the use of 
numerous and excellent illustrations, produced a handsome small folio 
volume of such attractive appearance that the edition of 1500 copies was 
exhausted soon after publication. 

Mr. Wainwright had the dual purpose of outlining the history of early 
lithography in Philadelphia, and making a contribution toward an icon- 
ography of the city. Earlier lists of Philadelphia views, by P. Lee Phillips 
(1926), and Boies Penrose (1942), which contained prints in all mediums, 
included fewer entries than Mr. Wainwright has given for lithographs 
made in Philadelphia during the thirty-seven years to which he has limited 
his study. Although he makes no claim to completeness, he has clearly en- 
larged the resources of Philadelphia iconography. In addition to the biblio- 
graphical description of each print, he supplies descriptive notes containing 
a considerable amount of historical information. The 110 admirable illustra- 
tions, made by the Winchell Company, reproduce nearly one-fourth of the 
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lithographs described. In them one sees the appearance of the city in re- 
markable detail. Since many of the lithographs were made for advertising 
purposes, there is naturally a fine range of shops, hotels, and industrial 
establishments. There are also a variety of public buildings and churches, 
and genre scenes of interest. Shad fishing on the Delgware, skating on it 
during the winter of 1856, “the coldest winter on record,” and harness racing 
at the United States Agicultural Society’s Fair in 1856 give a vivid reminder 
of occupations and amusements a century ago. In one lithogaph an itinerant 
oysterman serves a gentleman from the rear of his wagon outside a park. 
In another, men of considerably less gentlemanly aspect are guzzling 
oysters in a subterranean saloon. 

Such a series of reproductions would attract anyone interested in Phila- 
delphia, or indeed in broader phases of nineteenth-century American history. 
The narrative chapters, however, give a good account of early lithography 


on Philadelphia, of P. S. Duval and J. T. Bowen, the principal practitioners, 
| and of the artists and printers involved. 
' Mr. Wainwright is to be congratulated upon an excellent piece of work, 


and the Historical Society of Pennsylvania commended for having proved 
that a venerable research institution can successfully publish a singularly 
. handsome volume of wide popular appeal without deviating from its high 
' scholarly standards. 
] Boston Athenaeum Wa ter Muir WHITEHILL 


The Long Haul West: The Great Canal Era, 1817-1850. By Madeline 
Sadler Waggoner. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1958. Pp. 320. 
$5.75.) 


The author of The Long Haul West undertakes her thesis with verve, 
pursues it with spirit, and concludes it with a passionate enthusiasm for 
pioneers. She produces accordingly a brisk, vigorous, warm, and often jaunty 
f narrative. Graphic sentences, paragraphs animate to the last syllable, and 
< rugged chapters slip from her pen with a cheery power to captivate any 
“canawler.” 

Mrs. Waggoner’s readers move through her pages with responsive hearts. 
They fall for both men and events. Now they witness the anxious labors 
and the triumph of Governor DeWitt Clinton, famed proponent of the Erie 
Canal in New York State. Now they admire the capabilities of those two 
judges-turned-engineers, Benjamin Wright and James Geddes, leading build- 
ers of that same great waterway. Now they thrill to the “Westward ho!” of 
pioneers thronging by canal boat into Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois and never 
abating in their “Big Push” fervor until they had first filled those midwest 
states with farmsteads, and then connected their productivity by canalage 
1 with the Great Lakes, with Pennsylvania, with New York, and with the 
harbors of eastern seaports. 

Here, indeed, is richness for him who would glow to the primacy of 
the common man in opening up the abundance of a country. The richness 
is here despite the author’s ever-recurring apprehensions on the bankruptcies 
of states (except for New York) which followed on their surrender to the 
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“Canawl Fever” of 1825-1850! Here, too, is much of solid substance, as in 
the chapter “On Running a Canawl,” where Mrs. Waggoner traces the 
evolution of the early riverman’s square-cornered, flat-bottomed, one-ton 
scow into the round-end Durham boat, the ark or keel boat, the keel- 
bottomed barge, the,shanty boat, and so on; or where she elaborates on 
the modes and facilities of canal travel. 

But even at points where her book is most competent and illuminating 
she is not above error. Perhaps she may be forgiven for misleading the 
casual reader to believing that Charles Dickens was traveling on the Erie 
Canal at the time when he set down in his American Notes his comic 
description of sleeping accommodations on a packet boat—a description, in 
fact, directly connected with his journey on the Pennsylvania Canal between 
Harrisburg and Hollidaysburg. Yet she is not lightly to be pardoned for 
two such gross mistakes in her otherwise striking end-paper maps as showing 
the North Branch Division of the Pennsylvania Canal (not finished until 
1856) as completed in 1850, and showing as uncompleted the Erie Extension 
Canal (which had been operating successfully since 1844). 

However thorough her bibliography and however admirable her story of 
the Erie Canal and of canals in the Midwest, Mrs. Waggoner comes far 
short of exactitude in her treatment of canals in the Keystone State. Mag- 
niloquently she calls the Commonwealth’s correctly-to-be-named Main Line 
of Public Works, from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania’s “Grand 
Canal,” a soubriquet which it never bore. She leaves her readers altogether 
uninformed concerning Moncure Robinson, original planner of that important 
division of the Pennsylvania Canal, the Allegheny Portage Railroad, and 
proponent of its use of inclined planes, and then credits for the ingenuity 
of that famous portage route the less eminent, former Erie Canal engineer, 
Canvass White, who, however brilliant his achievements in Pennsylvania 
on the Union and the Lehigh canals, had nothing at all to do with the 
designing of the unique transmontane railway which linked two great parts 
of Pennsylvania's Main Line Canal. Nor is it enough, as she draws on 
Dickens for comment on the operation of the portage, or enlarges on its 
horse-drawn rolling stock, that she never once mentions the locomotive 
engines which were put into service on its levels in 1835, within the first 
year after the completion of its tracks. 

It is to be regretted also that, riding her thesis that the canals came 
from the urge of common folk to push west, Mrs. Waggoner underplays 
or omits the demand of western towns and industrial centers to get their 
products to eastern markets. Certainly, so far as Pennsylvania is con- 
cerned, it is likewise a prime error that she reveals no knowledge of the 
Philadelphia Improvement Society, or of the forward-looking citizens in 
that organization who, in 1825, sent the architect and engineer William 
Strickland to England to study the advancements there in canal and railroad 
building. She does not mention the Society’s publication in early 1826 of 
Strickland’s Reports, although they constituted the finest manual on canal 
building ever published in America, and gave just the necessary impetus to 
the legislators and statesmen of the Commonwealth to begin building their 
canalways in the spring of that year. 
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Indeed, it is quite too bad that such a captivating and delightfully readable 
book as The Long Haul West should so often reveal ignorance of technical 
or historical facts. One might also wonder whether its author, vivacious as 
she proves to be in the lingo of “canawlers.” could pass the test among old 
canal boatmen talking of “winding bridges,” “night hawks,” “hair pounders,” 
“mule skinners,” “lemon-squeezers,” and the like. 

Camp Hill, Pa. Husertis M. CUMMINGS 


The American Clyde—A History of Iron and Steel Shipbuilding on the 
Delaware From 1840 to World War I. By David B. Tyler. (New 
York: Associated College Presses, 1958. Pp. 132. $5.00.) 


Within the limitations of his sources and of the chronological framework 
in which he places his findings, David B. Tyler has written a most useful 
introduction to an important industry. From 1840 until well after 1900, a 
relatively few yards on the Delaware River—Harlan & Hollingsworth and 
Pusey & Jones in Wilmington, John Roach at Chester, William Cramp & 
Sons, and Neafie, Levy & Company at Philadelphia, and a late comer, the 
New York Shipbuilding Company at Camden—turned out the largest share 
of America’s iron and steel ships. This study concentrates on describing the 
activities of these few firms and of an occasional less successful competitor. 

In telling his story Tyler has relied on local newspapers, supplemented by 
some government reports, a number of articles from professional, literary, 
and commercial journals, and secondary works. He has used no business 
records and, except for the papers of one Secretary of the Navy, William 
FE. Chandler, no manuscript collections. Such inside information is necessary 
for a full and accurate analysis of any business. It might, for example, have 
shown why John Roach, unlike the other shipbuilders, purchased rolling 
mills to make his own plates and beams; why such a policy of vertical 
integration, which proved successful in the industry after 1900, failed in the 
1880's. Even more important, such records could provide essential data on 
costs, profits, and losses, and so give firmer answers to the constantly debated 
question as to why American shipbuilders needed subsidies to compete with 
England. Perhaps such basic source materials were just not available, so 
that outside reports of inside activities are all that any historian has to go on. 

If so, the story could still have been told more effectively. Tyler’s failure 
to make the best use of his data results largely from a reliance on a purely 
chronological framework. Each chapter carries the story of the major yards 
for a period of five or ten years, describing the ships built and presenting a 
few anecdotes about the companies’ experiences. Useful interpretations or 
generalizations are occasionally suggested but are hidden away in the 
descriptive material. 

_ Take the chapter entitled “Comparative Costs.” Most of it is spent in 
describing the different ships made by Harlan & Hollingsworth, Cramp, 
and Roach in the years immediately following the depression of the 1870s. 
Finally, after describing Roach’s Long Island side-wheeler, Puritan, with 
its five iron masts, 550 gas jets for illumination, and 300 staterooms, there 
begins without any transition a report of the debate on the subsidy question 
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in Congress. Then comes a statement by J. Taylor Gause to the effect that 
the Wilmington shipbuilders can produce as cheaply as those of Scotland’s 
Clyde. Tyler concludes the chapter by saying that the American ships still 
cost more than the British “but the difference was slight and much less 
than it had once been.” Little more than a newspaper debate supports even 
this vague statement. 

Description and chronology are not enough for an understanding of an 
industry’s history. Instead of merely cataloging the activities of the different 
companies, the chapters should have analyzed the changes in the markets, 
technology, financing, recruitment of managers and workers, and en- 
trepreneurial techniques and activities. These changes, especially in market- 
ing and technology, were profound, and a specific discussion of them would 
reveal much about the changing nature of the rapidly industrializing Amer- 
ican economy. Such analyses might have been accompanied by statistics on 
the numbers and types of ships built in the Delaware Valley and throughout 
the country, the number and types of buyers, and so forth. 

Tyler has made a good start on an important subject. His book provides 
a much needed introduction. Possibly he is planning to make a more com- 
plete study based on more solid data and using a more analytical approach. 
Such a work would indeed be a valuable contribution to the understanding 
of America’s economic past. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology ALFRED D, CHANDLER 


The Guns at Gettysburg. By Fairfax Downey. (New York: David McKay 
Company, Inc., 1958. Pp. 290. $5.00.) 


The events associated with the American Civil War have an enduring at- 
traction for those who write books on American history and for those who 
read them. The best-sellers among these volumes are those dealing with the 
military campaigns, and it is an interesting fact that peace-loving Americans 
continue to be fascinated by the blow-by-blow accounts of the major battles 
and by biographies of the principal military personages. 

Of all the engagements in this struggle the clash at Gettysburg is by all 
odds the most often described and thus the best known. It would seem as 
if little more needed to be written concerning the bloody give-and-take in 
and around this sleepy little crossroads town. Nevertheless, Fairfax Downey 
offers us a well-written and always interesting narrative which, although 
containing no really new material, presents a “reappraising and retelling 
the battle from the artilleryman’s point of view.” 

Most accounts of Gettysburg feature the saga of the foot soldier—the 
savage infantry thrusts of Hill’s divisions against Buford, Reynolds, and 
Howard on the first day; Longstreet’s belated yet magnificent assault on 
Sickles’ unfortunate Third Corps in the Peach Orchard and Wheatfield; 
the desperate moonlight defense from the crest of Cemetery and Culp’s 
Hills against the attacks of Early’s and Johnson’s gray-clad Southerners ; 
and finally Pickett’s spectacular advance across open fields against the Union 
center on the climactic third day. In Mr. Downey’s book these infantry 
operations, while not minimized, are incidental to the story of the artillery. 
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The significant part played by the cannoneer at Gettysburg is highlighted 
by the individual role of General Henry Jackson Hunt, Chief of Artillery 
of the Army of the Potomac. Hunt’s “organizing and commanding genius,” 
the author insists, was largely responsible for the Confederate failure to 
crush Meade’s army on this battlefield. This reviewer agrees that Hunt has 
wrongly been denied his right to rank with Hancock, Warren, and other 
Union heroes at Gettysburg. His notable foresight in arranging adequate 
reserve batteries, in wisely conserving ammunition, in placing his guns at 
tactically sound locations, and in his close attention to detail, have not had 
the proper emphasis. Downey quotes with approval the comment of Secre- 
tary of War Proctor at the time of Hunt's death in 1889: “It is needless to 
recite his deeds; the army today knows them; the army of the future will 
find them in history.” 

But this gallant officer shares the greater credit in this book with indi- 
vidual batteries. In their stories are tales of unmatched courage, desperate 
endurance, grim determination, together with expert marksmanship on the 
part of officers and men. Here is Calef's Battery A, 2nd U. S. Artillery, 
holding on with Buford’s outnumbered cavalrymen throughout the morning 
of July Ist. One admires the competent gunnery of Dilger’s Battery I, 
Ist Ohio Artillery, as it covers the retreat of the Eleventh Corps in the 
afternocn. There is the dramatic story of Bigelow’s 9th Massachusetts 
Artillery following its “dark, heroic destiny” to virtual destruction in the 
Wheatfield, but only after it had stalled Longstreet’s fierce drive. And few 
tales of valor under fire exceed that recorded by Hazlett’s Battery D, 5th 
U. S. Artillery, in helping repulse Hood’s Texans amid the boulders of 


Little Round Top. 


Confederate artillery also had its moments of glory at Gettysburg. The 
“admirable shooting” of Milledge’s Georgia Regulars raked the Eleventh 
Corps positions preceding Pickett’s charge. Colonel E. P. Alexander’s whole 
battalion of twenty-four guns in support of McLaw’s dash against Sickles 
“swung around in the beautiful maneuver of action front” to send “a long 
sheet of smoke and crimson flame” at the bluecoats along the Emmitsburg 
Road. The effectiveness of Confederate cannon, however, suffered from a 
lack of capable direction. General William N. Pendleton, nominally in 
command, displayed little idea of maneuver, and on the shoulders of Colonel 
Alexander, “a reliable and self-reliant officer,” too much responsibility was 
placed on the fateful third day. “The Long Arm of Lee,” as a Southern 
writer has termed Confederate artillery, failed in the test at Gettysburg. 

Sins of omission cost Lee’s infantry the assistance of the fire-power vital 
to the success of Pickett’s advance on July 3rd. In contrast, Hunt left 
nothing to chance, and “the part played by artillery in the Battle of Gettys- 
burg was one of the most notable ones in the annals of the army.” Well 
could Confederate General Daniel Harvey Hill declare years later that with 
Southern infantry and Northern artillery “I'll whip the world!” At Gettys- 
burg not only did Meade have a numerical superiority of pieces, a greater 
weight of metal, an advantage in both quantity and quality of ammunition, 
but also superior handling on the part of his chief artillery officers. 
Although The Guns at Gettysburg is designed for the Civil War buff, 
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and the layman may falter before some of the technical terminology, the book 
centains valuable material in its appendices. The “Manual of the Piece” is 
especially instructive. The official reports of both General Hunt and General 
Pendleton will be useful for documentation. Still, a more complete glossary 
of terms would have been helpful. 

Mr. Downey’s book is relatively free of error, although this reviewer 
would put the Baltimore Pike southeast of Gettysburg rather than south- 
west (p. 8). Nor is there undisputed evidence that “a lack of shoes dictated 
the battleground” (p. 18). Longstreet’s men peering from the west must 
have been able to observe whether Little Round Top was empty or occupied 
(p. 67). But these are minor slips and hardly detract from the contribution 
which this book makes toward rescuing the Blue and Gray cannoneers at 
Gettysburg from the shadow of the infantry. 

Getiysburg College Rosert L. Bloom 


European Origin of the Brethren: A Source Book on the Beginnings of the 
Brethren in the Early Eighteenth Century. Compiled and Translated by 
Donald F. Durnbaugh. (Elgin, Il.: The Brethren Press, 1958. Pp. 463. 
$4.75.) 


The Two-hundred-fiftieth Anniversary Committee of the Church of the 
Brethren, an organization understandably proud of its heritage, has recently 
been carrying on a project the object of which has been to present the his- 
torical background of the Brethren Church. Now completed, this work has 
been presented to the public in the form of a source book by Donald F. 
Durnbaugh. 

A collection of documents translated from German, Dutch, and French, 
Durnbaugh’s discussion covers the history of the Early Brethren Brother- 
hood in the beginning of the eighteenth century (1706-1750). It deals with 
that portion of the church’s history involving its separation from other, 
already existing Protestant churches and its exodus from the old world to 
the new. This period of activity is discussed under brief but suggestive 
chapter headings—‘‘Separation,” “Formation,” “ 
“Immigration.” 


Expansion,” “Suppression,” 


Reading the documents, mostly official records and personal letters of the 
Brothers, the reader gets a fairly good insight into the fearlessness and self- 
lessness of the Brethren and other pietists of the time. It should be stated, 
however, that their attitude was not an exclusive Brethren attitude. Existing 
in most churches, as well as in political and social movements when they are 
very young, it is fairly common. When a new sect or social movement fails 
to achieve the ends for which it has been designed, its adherents wish to 
create a new organization. Such a development, of course, frequently gives 
rise to intolerance, conflict, separation, suppression, and a new form of 
equilibrium—the maturing elements, in short, which Durnbaugh identifies in 
his discussion of Brethren church history. 

The main purpose of this publication according to the author, is to 
“stimulate the preparation of numerous studies—theological, sociological, 
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and others—which will sharpen awareness of what the Brethren were, what 
they are, and what they should be.” This statement is not a scientific one 
because science does not include the moralistic or ethical should be, quite 
strongly felt in Durnbaugh’s book. The Committee, on the other hand, is 
somewhat more realistic than the author when it explains the purpose of 
the book as a present to the members of the Brethren church “in the prayer- 
ful hope that it may quicken our love for our church and advance among us 
the cause of our Lord and Master, Jesus Christ.” This description seems the 
more appropriate of the two. Moreover, the scholar, especially the historian, 
should always consider original documents, not translations, when he is 
analyzing a specific historical subject. 

In view of this principle, it perhaps is not unreasonable to suggest that 
Durnbaugh has overemphasized the importance of translation. A general 
comment on the translations he has used is that they do not follow English 
structure and the translation of specific terms sometimes fails to describe 
the real content of particular passages. We think here of Tonnies’ terms 
Gesellschaft (Gemeinschaft), and the term Gemeinde. Durnbaugh describes 
them fairly well; however, being neither sociologist nor historian, he does 
not give the simplest description of the primary and secondary social rela- 
tionship which is included in the content of the terms. The term church 
can be interpreted as an association, speaking sociologically, and of course 
can be understood as a Gesellschaft, especially when a church becomes large 
and is legally and socially accepted. However, when we know the theological 
content of the church, we cannot translate Gesellschaft as church. A further 
illustration of this imprecision is Durnbaugh’s translation of Gemeinde as 
church fellowship. It would be better to describe Gemeinde as a congrega- 
tion or brotherhood. At the very beginning the Brethren were legally not 
accepted as a church but seen as heretics—what today we call a sect. The 
sect has what sociologists name the “primary contact” and builds up its 
congregation in the form of a brotherhood where personal contact is more 
real than it is in large churches, where personal contact is lost. It would 
therefore be better to translate Gemeinde as brotherhood or congregation 
and not as church fellowship. At that time the Brethren were not a church. 


Not having the originals, we cannot go further into textual analysis, but 
it should be noted that the name of Hedda Raschka (Mrs. Durnbaugh) 
should be placed on the title page of the book because, according to the 
acknowledgment of the author and also of the Anniversary Committee, most 
of the present work was done by her. Making a simple acknowledgment of 
this fact does not seem adequate. 

Despite this negative comment, it should be clearly stated that the source 
book will have a good effect. Because of it the Brethren will have a better 
understanding of the early days of their heritage, and the book may create 
an increasing appreciation of their ancestors. The Durnbaugh team has 
fulfilled the expectations of the Anniversary Committee. And even if the 
historian should go back to original sources, scholars in other fields, such 
as theology, or sociology, or religion should be able to read the Durnbaughs’ 
contribution with interest and comprehension and gain insight into the 
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manner in which the Brethren came to be what they are today—an organized 
church. 


Dickinson College Ernest M. GayAry KUHINKA 


The Trail of the Black Walnut. By G. Elmore Reaman. (Scottdale, Pa.: 
Herald Press, 1957. First edition, second printing. Pp. 256. $5.00.) 


The role of the United Empire Loyalists has always been a fascinat- 
ing part of the history of Canadian development. But in The Trail 
of the Black Walnut the reader will find for the first time a 
complete and absorbing account of what happened to one group of 
these Loyalists—the thousands of men and women known as the 
Pennsylvania Dutch who toiled through a trackless wilderness in 
search of rich limestone soil and the black walnut. These were the 
people who were to lay the foundations of a great Canadian province 
today known as Ontario. 


These sentences, taken from a statement by Leonard M. Klinck, president 
emeritus of the University of British Columbia, are found on the dust jacket 
of the book. Klinck’s words produce at least two reactions in this reviewer. 
First, the title of the volume is unfortunate. Such a title might be excused 
in a novel in which the author is trying to win readers by attempting to 
create curiosity; for a factual book, however, the title is bibliographically 
defective in that a potential reader or researcher is given no inkling about 
the contents, except the wrong hint that possibly the study has to do with 
the lumber business. Why reduce the use of a book by hiding its contents 
behind a confusing title? Second, the author himself admits that the early 
settlers of Ontario were not only Pennsylvania Germans, but English 
Quakers and French Huguenots. 

A study of the first settlers of Ontario is needed, and if carried out 
properly could be valuable. This book, however, lacks focus. A reader never 
knows whether the theme is the Pennsylvania German colonizers of Ontario, 
or all the groups who went there. In addition, the material is not well 
integrated, and much of the information is irrelevant. 

The work is divided into six sections or chapters. Section I, “Back- 
grounds in Europe,” covers the history and beliefs of the sects who later 
came to America. There is little of value here, and too much that is doubtful. 
In Section II, “Migration to and Settlement in America,” we read again 
the well-known story of the coming of the above-mentioned religious groups 
to Pennsylvania and the other colonies. One finds nothing new therein, but 
the reader is subjected both to bad writing and to repetition. For example, 
after arriving in Pennsylvania, on page 28, the Schwenkfelders arrive again 
on page 32; Moravians are praised as missionaries on page 27, and 
practically the same words are repeated on page 32; the Scotch-Irish and 
Germans swung the balance for independence on page 32 and do it again 
on page 34; Sauer published the first German Bible in America on page 24 
and published it again on page 38; and so on. The first two sections might 
well have been omitted. 

In Section III, entitled “Migration to and Settlement in Upper Canada,” 
the author includes what could be valuable historical and genealogical in- 
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formation for the people of Ontario. This section should have been expanded 
into a book itself. County by county and township by township the early 
settlers are listed and discussed. Although such an item as the following 
is meaningless to Pennsylvanians, it could be important to Canadians: “John 
Lyons, coming to Canada from New York State in 1794, after living for 
a while in York, settled on Lot 32, Concession 1, in Markham. He later 
brought [bought?] Lot 36, Concession 1, Vaughan, on which he built a 
saw mill” (p. 98). The facts in Sections IV and V, covering agricultural 
and cultural contributions—mainly of the Pennsylvania Germans—might be 
interesting to Ontarians, but are twice-told tales to Pennsylvanians. Sec- 
tion VI is entitled “Some Conclusions.” There are several appendices of 
genealogical material. 

I hate myself for not being more impressed by this work, which clearly 
is a labor of love. I wish the Book Review Editor had assigned it to some- 
one else. What alternative is there to doing a “hatchet” job? Upon checking 
through the footnotes—which serve also as a bibliography—the reader ob- 
serves numerous doubtful and questionable items. Footnote 90, page 230, 
for instance, refers to an article I know well. In it the name of the journal 
is wrong; the title of the article is wrong; the volume number of the journal 
is wrong, and the paging is wrong. Despite flagrant mistakes of this kind 
on page after page, both T. B. Costain and Arthur D. Graeff praise the 
book. I too would like to be generous. By making such egregious errors, 
however, the author does not give a reviewer an even chance to be generous. 
Susquehanna University WittiaM A. Russ, Jr. 


German Culture in America—Philosophical and Literary Influences, 1600- 
1900. By Henry A. Pochmann, with the assistance of Arthur R. Schultz 
and others. (Madison, Wis.: University of Wisconsin Press, 1957. Pp 


865. $7.50.) 


One contemplates this volume with a sense of awe, which is inspired not 
only by its size (492 double-column pages in relatively small type, supple- 
mented by 304 pages of notes in even smaller type, and an alphabetical index 
of 62 pages), but also by the prodigious amount of material that was col- 
lected, sifted, and digested, and finally presented in such an attractive and 
pleasantly readable form. Professor Pochmann, the chief author, has devoted 
some twenty-five years to this study, earlier by-products of which are his 
too-little-known book on New England Transcendentalism and St. Louis 
Hegelianism (Philadelphia, 1948), and that indispensable reference book, 
and companion piece of the present volume, Bibliography of German Culture 
in America to 1940 (Madison, Wis., 1953), the latter in collaboration with 
Arthur R. Schultz. In this reviewer’s opinion no such comprehensive study 
in Americana Germanica has appeared since A. B. Faust’s two-volume The 
German Element in the United States, almost half a century ago. While 
Faust’s second volume devotes some attention to the German impact upon 
education, religion, and the arts, it is in no sense definitive, as the present 
work aims to be, in the fields of philosophy and literature, on the basis of 
research completed to about a decade ago. 
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The stout volume is broken down into two “books,” the first and larger 
dealing with “German Thought in America” from the time of the New 
Englanders of the seventeenth century, whose interests were mainly 
theological—as were those of the Mathers and Jonathan Edwards in the 
eighteenth—to the Concord School of Philosophy in the nineteenth. A 
chapter on the teaching of German philosophy in American colleges is 
appended. The second “book” deals with “German Literary Influence” and 
this was more difficult to break down into periods and movements, the 
main concern being, and rightly so, with the impact on individual authors 
from Charles Brockden Brown and James Fenimore Cooper to Walt Whit- 
man and Mark Twain, with a brief concluding chapter on ‘American 
Literary Criticism.” In his preface the author confesses that this magnum 
opus of his was subjected to two drastic exercises in condensation and 
elimination. Omitted were three chapters: on (1) German educational 
influences in the widest sense, (2) German-American radicalism in the 
Midwest, and (3) German-American writings (in German). This material 
is, however, on deposit for research purposes in manuscript form in the 
University of Wisconsin Library. 

Americans did not, on the whole, remain ignorant of the German lan- 
guage and German scholarship until the early nineteenth century, to have 
their eyes first opened by Mme. de Staél’s De l’Allemagne (American edi- 
tion, 1814) and the Harvard G6ttingen men of the ’twenties, as was long 
erroneously believed. Professor Harold Jantz made short shrift of this myth 
with his pioneer survey of “German Thought and Literature in New Eng- 
land, 1620-1820” (Journal of English and Germanic Philology, XLI, Jan- 
uary, 1942). Educated New Englanders such as John Winthrop, Jr. (1606- 
76) carried on transatlantic correspondence with German scholars and in- 
corporated many German books into their libraries; indeed, books printed in 
Germany in Latin or in the vernacular were next most numerous after 
those in English. Coming to the eighteenth century and the great wave of 
German immigration, the author regrets the fact that we know so little 
of the influence of Pastorius, Kelpius, the Ephrata Seventh-Day Baptists, 
and the Moravians and Schwenkfelders upon their Quaker surroundings 
in Pennsylvania. One hopes that the researches of scholars like Harold Jantz 
and John Joseph Stoudt will in time shed further light on many such un- 
explored problems in the Middle Atlantic region, which appears to have 
suffered from neglect as compared with New England. 

In the first half of the eighteenth century, the author points out, English 
Wesleyanism and the German pietism of Spener, Francke, and the Moravians 
joined to produce the “Great Awakening” and a liberation from the formal- 
istic Calvinism of New England. In disseminating interest in German arts 
and sciences the learned pastor of Salem, William Bentley (1759-1812), 
proved to be a valuable catalytic agent, acquainted as he was with scores 
of the most distinguished men of his day at home and abroad. Among these 
none is more fascinating than the geographer, Christoph Daniel Ebeling 
(1741-1817), who undertook, without ever having visited America, a vast 
encyclopaedic survey of this country which treated the states from New 
Hampshire to Virginia in seven volumes, including two on Pennsylvania. 
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The advent of the nineteenth century brings us to more familiar ground. 
With an awareness of Kant came a realization of the many distinctive 
cultural achievements of Germany. By the early ‘twenties the “German 
craze” was radiating from Harvard and Boston. Géttingen became the most 
popular German university for Americans, but we are told that by 1850 
there was no German university that did not have an American colony. The 
ofttimes circuitous and elusive “avenues of transmission,” with Carlyle and 
especially Coleridge as the main purveyors of German thought represented 
by Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, de Wette, and Strauss, are carefully 
traced. Fascinating is the relationship between New England Transcendental- 
ism under the leadership of Emerson, and St. Louis Hegelianism under 
William Torrey Harris, H. C. Brokmeyer, and D. J. Snider, and, somewhat 
later, the interaction between the latter and Alcott’s Concord School of 
Philosophy. The section on Emerson alone, covering 54 pages (compared 
to 14 on Washington Irving, 20 on Poe, 16 on Longfellow, 13 on Walt 
Whitman), is a masterly treatment and a contribution of the first order. 

Among the many stimulating suggestions for further investigation is an 
examination as to whether the American short story is really in its origin 
distinctively American or is connected with the German tale. German ma- 
terial and motifs are traced in the writings of Irving, Hawthorne, and Poe. 
Longfellow is represented as the outstanding representative of German 
letters in his generation, while Margaret Fuller rescued Goethe from 
Puritan abuse and brought him within the ken of the Transcendentalists. 
After the hiatus of the Civil War, interest in Goethe, Schiller, and Jean 
Paul gave way to the less exacting standards in literature represented by 
the “Genteel Tradition” of Charles T. Brooks and Bayard Taylor. 

Dr. Pochmann, although thoroughly versed in the history of German 
literature and the philosophy of German idealism, writes as a Professor 
of American Literature intent upon a straightforward analysis of an im- 
portant phase of the developing American culture. One senses everywhere 
genuine scholarly objectivity. He has no axe to grind, manifests no false 
pathos, and shows no resentment against those who looked askance at, say, 
Goethe’s “morality,” or regarded persons and things German in general 
with a jaundiced eye. It is difficult in an almost encyclopaedic work of this 
kind always to determine whether a judgment expresses the author’s own 
opinion or is based upon earlier sources, but the documentation in the notes 
is scrupulous and amazingly extensive. The printing of the book was done 
in Holland and there are very few typographical errors. 

Haverford College Harry W. Prunp 
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